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"ug ONSIDERING the relatively small pro- 
portion of American industry which de- 


_ the available resources of that country, a 
__-visitor from home is puzzled by the dif- 
_ ference between the long depression from 
, which England has suffered and the much 
more serious slump. which brought to a 
close America’s greatest period of prosperity. Both coun- 
tries suffered widespread losses and unemployment. In 
America, however, the slump assumed a catastrophic 
character and had an effect on values not paralleled at 
home. Moreover people were quite unprepared. There 
. was no aaeppoypet | insurance or dole, and only very 
rudi ocal machinery existed for the relief of desti- 
tution. Th extent to which private assistance was given, 


Gace a ane notable eels of 1 Emaaet: effort. 


“effects which were wrought by the storm on the two sides 
= be the ocean? Observation of the conditions and discussion 
_,of them lead. to pir conclusion that one of the main causes 


and psych yh ical, a difference in the conception 


tty, and i in a Pe pacing coke thinking of it, 
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which applies generally, but is specially marked in regard 
to real property, or real estate as it is called there. Put 
‘shortly and rather crudely, the American thinks of pro- 
_perty in terms of capital appreciation; in England property 


is thought of rather in terms of settled income. These 
different points of view are easily traceable to traditions 


fostered by the prevailing conditions in each country, In 
America a century of continuous expansion of the territory 


occupied and exploited, together with an increase of 


‘population enhanced by immigration, tended to direct — 
-people’s thoughts mainly to the steady growth of capital - 
values of real property. Folk derived their wealth from 


buying, holding for a short period, and selling property 


‘at appreciated prices, and could even secure better. incomes 
‘in this way than they could from the returns on settled 
Investments. 

organised, _ by those who themselves were heavy losers. © 


_In England the ancient tradition of property as the basis 
of family income, handed on as such from one generation 


to another, still largely prevails. In the main property is 
bought for the purpose of securing a reasonable settled 
“revenue; any capital appreciation is regarded as a com- 
fortable possibility, but by no means as the main purpose 
ofa purchase. The American, on the contrary, habitually 
‘thinks in terms of the increase in capital value; and he 
‘looks to gain by his purchase, not so much from the 
income it will yield, as from the increase in capital value 
‘which he can ‘rake off’ at the next a. So long as property 
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values were rising on the average more per year than the 
normal rate of interest, this game of living on the repeated 
rake-off of capital appreciations was fairly successful; the 


habit of regarding property from this point of view natur- . 


ally grew up in a new country where progress was rapid, 
chances great and all values somewhat speculative. _— 


Thinking in Terms of Income— << 
Doubtless a considerable amount of property is bought 
and sold in England also for purposes of speculation, to 
sécure the rise in value. Doubtless much property is held 
in America mainly as a means of obtaining a secure 
income. Tendencies are, however, determined in such 
matters by the generally prevailing habit of thought and 
purpose; the difference in this may be clearly recognised 
and is as already described. This difference may at first 
sight appear a comparatively unimportant one, too small 
to have great effect. A little examination, however, will 
show how far-reaching may be the influence of such 
mental attitudes. Such influences exert their main force 
in times of industrial boom or slump when tendencies are 
greatly: exaggerated. England, thinking in terms of income, 
finds that in boom times industrial expansion and pros- 
perity tend to throw the advantages of real property into 
the shade. At such times people have confidence in the 
better income returns obtainable from industrial invest- 
ments and put their money in them. The basic or reason- 
ably safe rates of interest rise; consequently the number 
of years’ purchase of its income yield at which real pro- 
perty can be sold tends to fall. On the other hand, when 
depression overtakes industry and dividends on shares and 
even debentures diminish, all settled rental incomes from 
property look more attractive, whether they be chief or 
ground rents or merely rents from house property. Rates 
of interest usually fall also at such times, consequently the 
capital value of any property yielding a regular income is 
assessed at an additional number of years’ purchase. For 
example, a few years ago when British stock was paying 
5 per cent., property might be worth 20 to 22 years’ pur- 
chase. When after depression the rate on such stock was 
reduced to 3} per cent. the same property might be worth 
from 25 to 27 years’ purchase. The general habit of think- 
ing of property in terms of income thus evidently exerts a 
very important steadying influence. It tends to preserve 
a mass of basic security for financial and other institutions 
from the disturbing influence of industrial booms and 
slumps. Indeed, it goes further and tends to cause these 
values to move in an opposite and compensating direction 
to the values of industrial assets which are so violently 
influenced by booms and slumps. This has the very 
valuable effect of steadying any general boom which in- 
dustrial prosperity may set going and equally of mitigating 
the general slump which depression is liable to produce. 


—and of Capital Appreciation 

A habit of thinking in terms of capital appreciation has 
the opposite effect. Industrial prosperity leads to an all- 
round rise in values. Property changes hands rapidly as 
the boom progresses, that the increasing capital values 
may be quickly realised. Each purchaser is thinking of 
securing another rake-off before the boom ends; conse- 
quently he pays little regard to the income which may be 
expected. In the recent boom in America this feature was 
so marked that much property changed hands at figures 
which could afford no reasonable prospect of yielding a 
settled income of more than 1} or 2 per cent. on the 
purchase price. Thus industrial shares and property tend 
to rise together, the boom affects all types of assets. More- 
over, as property values rise so does the volume of credit 
which can be based on this security. The additional credit 
further facilitates speculative buying; thus the boom, in- 
stead of being checked by the steadiness of real estate 
values based on the comparative fixity of their yield in 
income, as in England, is enhanced by the ease . which 
speculative buying and selling can inflate the capital values 
when the income aspect is ignored. 
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The additional credits for which these inflated property 
values supply the nominal security with banks and other 
credit establishments thus contribute to the boom a dan- 
gerous element, tending further to inflate all values, There 
comes a time when doubts of the continuance of the boom 


_arise, confidence fails to keep pace with the inflation. 


Sellers hurry to realise while values hold, and find fewer. 
and fewer purchasers. Then the fact is-brought-home to 
everyone that all credits mean equal debts. Payment of 
these debts is called for, sales are further forced, current 
expenditure at the same time is rapidly curtailed to meet 
the debt payments. No longer is any rake-off of profit 
possible, sales even at a great loss become impossible; 
sales are forced more vigorously by the banks and other 
creditors; values begin to tumble all round and the slump 
takes on the catastrophic character which has been noticed. 
In the end the banks, finding that they cannot obtain re- 
payment of credits. given, and that the property pledged 
in security is largely unsaleable, and may even become:a 
liability for taxes if they foreclose on it, have to fall back 
on reserves, and unless these are large they cannot main- 
tain their solvency. eet Ts 

Instead of real estate and property having exerted a 
steadying influence on the boom, and its yalues being 
maintained to fall back upon when the slump sets in, it 
has in the main shared in the inflation, and become the 
basis of increased credits; and so its values slump with 
those of industrial assets, greatly increasing the seriousness 
of the disaster by embarrassing the banking system, which, 
in fact, broke down in America to an extent not found 
elsewhere. 


The Banks and the Slump 


Other reasons, of course, contributed to the extent to 
which the banking system collapsed. The fear on the part 
of many States in the Middle West that all their financial 
resources might be drained to New York, through local 
branches if established by the great banks having head 
offices there, caused the forbidding of such branch banks, 
and the creation of a multitude of small local banks with 
resources inadequate to stand any exceptional strain. 
There were other reasons of a more technical nature. The 
extent to which credit had been given based on an inflated . 
value of securities, and the degree to which all values 
slumped together, was, however, the main underlying 
cause of the breakdown. The completeness of this col- 
lapse, and the impossibility of obscuring its cause, consti- 
tuted another difference between the situation in America 
and here. So far as financial embarrassment affected the 
banks here, it was due not so much to home borrowings 
as to a want of balance between the acceptance of deposits 
from abroad and their loan again to other foreign coun- 
tries; a matter outside the knowledge and experience of 
the ordinary citizen. Moreover, the slump here occurred 
under a Labour Government in whose competence to 
handle a difficult money situation the financiers had no 
confidence. Much of the trouble could therefore be attri- 
buted to them; how far rightly or wrongly does not affect 
the point here made. In America there was no Labour — 
Government to whose mistakes the slump could be attri- 
buted; the Republican Party was the one in whom the 
financiers had most confidence; it had been in power for — 
years. Consequently in America the financial world for- 
feited confidence far more than was the case here; again 


~whether rightly or wrongly does not affect the fact. 


The general habit of thinking of property in terms of 
capital values extends to American local taxation, which 
is generally assessed on the capital value, not on the — 
revenue; not even on the value limited by the present use, — 
but on the value based on any potential use for which a — 
buyer might be expected to purchase. This application — 
in an extreme form of Henry George’s single tax has again — 
“served to aggravate the collapse. The working is curic 
A man may inhabit a house and pay a tax on the 

. (Continued on page 888) 
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Pidbury Rings 


Along the Roman Roads—I 


On the Portway 


By G. M. BOUMPHREY 


The first of a series of talks in which Mr. Geoffrey Boumphrey will give his impressions of a tour he is making of some of 
the principal Roman roads in Ergland and Wales. The walk here described was from Silchester to Dorchester 


OST of the things found when Silchester was exca- 

vated are now in Reading Museum; and very inter- 

esting many of them are. You arrive at Silchester 

Ruins (as the site is called) along green lanes, and 
are confronted by a great wall of flint and stone, still from 10 
to 20 feet high, and overgrown with trees and bushes and 
brambles. This wall runs right round a space of a hundred 
acres, an irregular shape, about eight hundred yards each way. 
Four gaps show where the four great gateways were, at north, 
south, east. and west, and at the South Gate there are still 
slight traces of the bastions that flanked it. Inside the walls are 
quiet fields of springing corn or plough, with nothing at all to 
show that a few feet below the surface lie long lines of walls, 
and the remains of mosaic floors. That is Silchester today, my 
starting point. For some miles there is so little to be seen 
of the Portway, the road I was to follow, that until lately it 
was thought to start from the South Gate, whereas it really 
goes from the West. I tried without much success to spot it 
where it is said to be visible in a dip between two woods a 
mile-and-a-half away—but I did see a suspicious-looking 
ridge across a field further on. It is almost hidden by grass 
now: but the farrher told me that later in the year it shows 
quite plainly because the grass over it turns brown before the 
rest of the field. This was comforting. However, I decided to 
do no more detective work for a time, but to make for a place 
near Kingsclere, five miles away, where the Portway first 
begins to look something like a road. 

In Kingsclere I turned by the church and took the road 
almost due south. As I topped White Hill and saw the strong 
lines of the downs ahead I seemed to be passing into an older 
England. The trees grew more sparsely and the chalk began 
to show through the plough. A mile ahead, at the foot of a dip, 
a long line of larch and pine trees slanted across the road end 
climbed the steep down on the right. Here, I knew, was my 
first real stretch of Roman road. The strip of wood, over 
three miles long, is called Cesar’s Belt. A mile further on, 
at the top of the next hill, the modern road turned away 
south again and I was left to follow the Portway along Czesar’s 
Belt. It showed up quite clearly—a raised causeway, perhaps 
a foot high and 12 to 15 feet wide running along among the 
trees. Over the downs on the right two hills caught my eye, 
- one had a big clump of trees on the top; the other was bare 
but curiously shaped along the crest. But they didn’t arouse 


my interest nearly so much then as they would now. At the 
Newoury-Winchester road, all sign of the Portway was lost; 
so I cast round by a pleasant little village called St. Mary 
Bourne, some four miles further on. Here I found the raised 
causeway again running through a hazel wood—but never a 
sign of it in the fields on either side. There is a real thrill about 
picking up an odd section of a road like this. You know from 
your map that you are more or less on the right line and you 
hunt about till a slight ridge meets your eye. Very possibly 
it is only the remains of a bank or something—but you dig 
your walking stick into it, and, if it is the right thing, every- 
where you prod you strike something hard a few inches down, 
whereas on each side of it the ground is soft. Across a few 
fields a modern road picked up the line of it and ran with it 
until almost into Andover. 


The Camp on Quarley Hill 


I picked up the Portway again the other side of Andover 
at Hundred Acre corner by the aerodrome, and five miles 
ahead of me I saw, almost on the line of the road, a tall hill 
with a ring of Scotch firs on it, marked ‘Camp’ on my map. 
I made my way towards it, delighted to find that for about a 
mile the modern road turned away and left me in comfort 
on a broad grassy lane with turf to walk on, chaffinches to 
listen to and blackthorn to look at. When I got near to 
Quarley Hill, I saw that the Portway passed immediately to the 
south of it; and I also saw that right round the clump of 
firs ran a ring of turf-covered entrenchments. I decided to 
climb up and investigate, and see how much of my road 
ahead was in sight. The top was about half-a-mile away, 
mostly over short downland turf studded with junipers so 
thickly that in places I had to force my way through—and 
alive with rabbits. As I got near it I began to realise how very 
large the entrenchment round the top was. Great ditches and 
banks, 15 or 20 feet high, running right round a space of 
perhaps 400 by 200 yards. It may seem foolish for anyone 
who had experience of the last war to te impressed by a 
prehistoric earthwork, but I defy anyone to climb up to one of 
those hilltop camps without a feeling very like awe. The sites 
are nearly always beautiful, with immense views all round, 
and the solitude is impressive. One begins to feel very close 
to the past. What would it be like to try and climb those 
ramparts if the people inside didn’t want you to? How long 
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must it have taken nhce to dig es itches with the sort of 


_ tools they had? Who dug them—and who were the enemies — 
_. that led to such immense labours being undertaken? Questions 
like these stream into your mind. Most of the hill-top forts — 


belong to the Early Iron Age; though just a few of them seem 
to have been built on the sites of earlier and smaller New Stone 
Age camps. It was the Celtic Belge of the Iron Age that the 


Romans had to contend with when they conquered Britain. 
I don’t suggest for a moment that the camps were built as 
defences against the Romans: they must have taken hundreds 


of years to do,and one can see, with some of them, how they 
were enlarged or altered and strengthened by successive 
generations. They must have been to a great extent refuges 
into which people could go with all their cattle and belongings 


in case of raids by other tribes, and they were certainly used ~ 
as places for the safe storage. S ‘Bonds and a PEERS as centres 


of tribal government. 


From Skyline to Skyline 


I walked right round the earthworks—a pratid 3 view in 
every direction—and then took out. my field glasses and 


had a good look at the Portway.. -Back over Andover, the 


way I had come, I could see it here and there for miles. 
The furthest skyline, I am pretty sure, was the ridge beyond 
Cesar’s Belt where I had first picked up the road as a road— 


nearly twenty miles back. In the other. direction the spire of - 


the cathedral pointing up through a slight haze of smoke 
showed where Salisbury lay—and, just north of that, prac- 
tically on the line of the Portway, I could make out the shapes 


of two great earthworks, the one on the other—Old Sarum. 
There is no doubt that from just below Quarley Hill, the . 

Roman engineer who made the survey for the road had taken-- 
these two points: the skyline 19 miles behind and Old Sarum _ 
10 miles ahead and had driven his road straight from where - 
he stood to both of them. The proof of this is that just at-this - 
place the road makes a very slight change of direction. This . 


is the way most of the Roman roads were made, in straight 


sections from skyline to skyline. As a rule the whole course of. . 
the road rarely goes more than a mile or so out ofa dead 
straight line, except for quite local deviations round a par-. 
ticularly steep valley or something like that, but where it does: 


alter its course it does it on a_sky line. In some places the,-. 
_ Hill. There were various explanations of it given by archzo- 


remains of fires have been-found by excavators, and these 


are perhaps the remains of. signal fires that were lighted to. 
guide the road makers. The whole way from Quarley Hill the’ 


road can be followed in a straight line to within half a mile of 


Old Sarum. It runs as a raised grass-covered causeway, three - 
feet high in places, very good to walk on. In places, lines of. 
- Scotch firs keep it company, and for over 4 miles the Southern. 
Railway runs, mostly in a cutting, beside it and sometimes. 
encroaches on it. It runs along the high ground just to the 
_ south of the pleasant little valley of the Bourne, and only once, 


at Idmiston, does it vary from the straight line for a hundred 
yards or twd across a dip. Three miles from Old Sarum, 


another hill-top camp, Figsbury. Rings, lie within a mile-and-a- is 
half to the south. Old Sarum is. hugely. impressive if you, .. 
approach it as I did, with the sun sinking behind it. Imagine. 
a great plateau, roughly circular and about 600 yards across, . 


surrounded by two banks and a steep-sided. ditch. over 


feet deep; and, rising up. in the middle, a. smaller hig her. 
plateau, over a hundred yards across, also tinged. with a deep, 
ditch and banks over 50_feet high. Old) ‘Sarum isn’t, only. ‘ates 
Iron Age hill-top camp. The Normans ‘did a. Jot to it, strength- - 


place of importance when the Romans came, from the fact that 
Roman roads run to it from Silchester, Winchester, Dor- 
chester and probably from Marlborough and the Mendips 
also. And another one still is just being traced which seems to 
lead to Southampton. 

In Salisbury Museum you can see, as I did, heavy flint hand 
axes of the Old Stone Age; beautiful little arrow heads of the 


New, with some of the pottery; Bronze and Early Iron Age 


products, and a famous Roman-British relic—the Wilton 


Bowl, one of the last Celtic products, made perhaps for a 


Saxon master. From Salisbury I picked up the road again just 
south of the river where’a ditch marked its course to the 
Netherhampton—West Harnham road. From there it runs up 
the hill past the club-house of the Wilton Golf Club across the 


racecourse, over a lane through a copse : and across $s open coun- } 


try fe a eee or so 5 till it ‘dips into the Ebble, ' 


or must haye crossed, just by Stratford Tony. Iu us d the br 
a few yards to the west. — 


Ox Drove, Grimm’s Ditch, and Acting Deke 


Then my way lay across open downs, and the sky ts 
full of larks singing. I felt rather like doing the same myself. — 
But the road was going to do a rather unusual thing: I needed © 


all my wits. A mile or two on its straight course would have 
carried it down and up three very steep little valleys. Ittooka 
large swerve to the left, climbed on to higher ground and 


stayed 


there: off its course for a good two miles. It wasn’t too 
_ easy to follow, though in places it stood up quite plainly, but — 


there were other mounds about, and I was very pleased when I 


2 got near Knighton Wood to find that someone had been plough- 
- ing isolated furrows about in the turf. What pleased me was 
. that whenever they cut through what I hoped was the road the — 


earth was full of flints for about fourteen feet; to either side the 


furrow showed brown earth with hardly a stone in it. Through 


Knighton Wood stones were everywhere, big ones many of 


them, and the old road was a high bank just to the right of 


my path, topped with hazels and SAE ra and "Fall of rabbit holes. 


“At the entrance to the wood I crossed the Ox Drove, a pre- 


historic cattle track between high banks—and the banks may 
have been-needed, because we know from their bones that the 
cattle of those days were far lighter and faster than the slow- 


moving beasts of today. Out of the wood I crossed Grimm’s 


this, hut it is generally thought’ nowadays to be only a tribal 


-boundary. A little further on the road became more perfect 


than I had ever hoped to see. It stood up above the down on 


Ditch—or Devil’s Ditch as they call it round there—whichalso 
_ runs for miles. There“have been differences of opinion about _ 


either hand five feet high at times and almost twenty feet wide; — 
_béyond that again were the two ditches still quite plain to see. 
_A mile further on the main road from Salisbury to Blandford 
cuts into it and goes with it for a mile-and-a-half. Where it was 
- cut a coating of. gravel was shown almost three feet thick, and 
this must have been brought when the Roman road was built 


from Pentridge four miles away. ‘Just at the junction of the 
roads the Bokerley Dyke also runs in. This huge ditch and 
bank—from ten to twenty-three feet high—runs for three-and-a- 


half miles across the downs and high up the side of Pentridge 


logists. It was thrownup by the Belge against the Romans; or 
it was just a boundary like Grimm’s Ditch. Excavations by 
General Pitt Rivers in 1888-1890 told the truth: it rests on the 


‘Roman road and so must be later; and coins found prove that — 


it was thrown up by Romanised Britons at about the time when 
the legions were withdrawn for the last time, in A.D. 407. 


-Bokerley Dyke represents a desperate attempt on the part of 
the inhabitants of Cranbourne Chase to hold back the Saxons, 


pressing from Salisbury through the gap in the woods of — 
those days that it spans. The country on either side of the ~ 


‘Roman road (which is called the Ackling Dyke here) has taught — 


us a great deal about the Romanised Britons who lived on the — 


_ those before them. Atits junction with the modern road Ackling 
Dyke bends slightly southwards} and only a half-mile further — 
fifty, . on, at Woodyates, Pitt Rivers made a very complete excavation 
_ of a. -Roman-British ‘village. ‘The interesting point about the — 
village i is that we learn from it about the lives of Britons only — 
‘slightly affected by the Roman occupation. The light soil on ~ 
‘the chalk uplands of: Dorset and Salisbury Plain was easily 


ened the outer earthworks and raised the inner, mound.as a, * tilled with implements too, poor to deal with the heavier clay; _ 


base for the castle. But one can tell that it must have been a 


land, and so, from as far back as the New Stone Age, men had ~ 
lived here and grown their corn and pastured their herds. On 
either side of the road the ground is studded and seamed with © 


traces of them. You can see a good deal from the ground, bi a 
__ great deal more shows up in aerial photographs. ‘ 


“ 
- 


“pleasant downlands of Cranbourne Chase—and something of | 


4: 


‘and the trees and scrub that grew in it, of other parts of Eng- — 


ab 3 


The. Triple Earthworks of Badbury = : ; 


- Amile from Woodyates, at Oakley Down, the Ackling Dyke 
passes close by what is perhaps the best group of barrows in 


England. Barrows are the great mounds of earth heaped ovens 


the tombs in which the early men buried their chiefs—and 
which Romans and Saxons also raised at times. There are two — 
main types of barrow—the long and the round. Long barrows — 
are the older. We know that they were made in the 
Age because no metal is ever found i in them: Round capri 
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are later. All the barrows now to be seen on Oakley Down 
are round, and date from the beginning of the Bronze Age or 
_ from the Copper Age which came just before. I sat on the top 


of the highest, still about eight or nine feet high, and looked 
at them all. Some still had the circular bank and ditch which 
always encircled them; in others this had been ploughed away. 
Some were almost flat. And some could only be seen as strange 
circular patches of heather which grew there where the soil 
had been disturbed and nowhere else near. 

My way up to Harley Down lay along the side of a belt 
of beeches, very 
lovely in their new 
leaves, and on the 
right Gussage - 
Down ahead had 
patches of gorse 
in full bloom. 
From the top of 
the gap I caught 
my first glimpse 
of Badbury Rings, 
seven miles ahead, 
a magnificent ring 
of trees on a hill— 
impressive. even. 
from so far away. 
After going across 
to have a look at 
the long barrows, 
I rejoined the road 
which ran down 
into the Gussage 
valley temporarily 
disguised as a 
country . lane. It 
climbed up the 
steep hill opposite; 
allowing itself. a 
zig-zag for a hun- 
dred yards or so, 
crossed Little 
Down and. then 
lost itself, so far as 
I was concerned, 
in-Crichel Park.. I 
picked it up a'‘mile 
ahead as a lance 
in Witchampton. 
Two miles of dis- 
used lane, hidden 
between trees 
and bushes,: led 
straight. towers 
Badbury.. As I 
came out of the 
lane through a 
little wood with an 
avenue of twisted 
old wych-elms, the 
great triple earth- 
works of Badbury 
loomed right 
above me, unbe- 
lievably - lovely., 
both in themselves 
and in the views: 
north, Gussage 
Down and Cranbourne Chase; south, Creech Barrow on 
the Purbeck Hills, and right over Christchurch to the Isle 
of Wight. A little further on, the road crosses a superb 
avenue of beeches running for miles along the road: from 
Wimborne, and then merges into a lane and is lost. In 
a mile or two it reappears on the other side of the river 
Stour, near Shapwick; but after one field it vanishes again. 
_I followed the line of it cross-country (and what country!) 
for four miles or so,-and picked it up again as a footpath 
that became a lane and ran through Winterborne Kingston 
and up on to Bere Down beyond. Here it showed up well in 
places, uphill and down. Once a small metalled road kept us 
company for a hundred yards or so, across a stream; but it soon 
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got tired of our straightness and wandered off again. And so to 
Tolpuddle, where it got hopelessly lost and had to be picked ‘ 
up again in utterly different country of heather and pine and 
rhododendron on Puddletown Heath, three miles further on. 
Here the Forestry Commission hasn’t improved it by planting 
Scotch firs all over it as well as on a Round Barrow nearby. I 
wonder if this was really necessary! Just outside Dorchester it 
joins the main road, and high on the bank to the left stands a 
weathered old stone which is said to be a Roman milestone. 
When the Romans first came, there was no Dorchester. The 

Belge were living 
in a great hilltop 
camp two miles to. 
the S.W. Maiden 
Castle is the big- 
gest of our camps. 
It is a great oval, 
goo yards long and 
400 yards wide, 
surrounded by 
threes and, in 
places, four lines 
of terrific ram-' 
parts, with im- 
“mensely complica- 
ted entrances. It is 
no wonder that 
when the Romans 
had once taken it, 
they preferred to 
run no risks for the 
future, but trans-" 
ferred most of 
its inhabitants to 
Dorchester. Ro- 
man _ Dorchester 
deserves a talk to 
itself, and I’ can 
only mention its 
amphitheatre at 
Maumbury Rings, 
the biggest, I 
think, in the coun- 
try, and to recom- 
mend a Visit to its 
museum. My road 
lies out to the west, 
towards Eggardon 
Camp—no longer 
very straight, since 
we are getting near 
the limits of Ro- 
man Britain, and 
the engineers were 
content to patch up 
an older road. For 
three -and-a -half 
miles it follows the 
modern main road 
and then begins to 
climb the downs 
to the right. For 
six miles it goes 
on, rising steadily 
for the most part— 
and then ahead 
loom earthworks 
of a kind we are getting used to. It was getting on towards 
sunset when I arrived there and walked across the length 
of the camp towards the west. I could have chosen no 
better time. When I reached the further rampart, it seemed as 
if whole counties were spread at my feet. For 600 fe:t the 
ground fell sharply away on three sides of me, and then ran 
away in chequered folds to Somerset and Devon. On my left 
Golden Cap, doubly true to its name in that light, stood out 
against the sea. Below me a tiny train wound its way along 
valleys to Toller Porcorum and Maiden Newton, Each camp I 
had seen, Quarley, Sarum, Badbury and the Maiden, had 
scemed the most beautiful—but as I stood there, Eggardon 
seemed the best of all. 
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HE expression, ‘Europe’s Centre of Gravity’, contains 


two truths. The gravity of political events in Europe. 


in recent years and months can be traced to origins 
which lie in Central Europe—that is, in the Central 


Europe which the Peace Treaties arranged for us. That is the 


first sense of my title: the gravity of events in Central Europe. 


The other sense is this. Just as you can find the centre of 


gravity of a square envelope by taking the point where the 


diagonals from each corner intersect, so you can find Europe’s 


centre of gravity by taking the various political forces which 
cut across her, and finding where they intersect. And you will 
find that these forces intersect where they have always inter- 
sected, in Vienna, in the very centre of Central Europe. 

Now one set of forces—political, racial, and economic 
forces—has always been striving to press from the north-west 
of Europe to the south-east, the Balkans, and Constantinople. 
That is the line of German expansion. 


But there is another line, which crosses this ‘German line | 


precisely in Vienna, and which, because it crossed there, 


constituted a barrier, or a potential threat, to the German line - 


of development to the south-east. This: other line is a line of 
development based upon the racial and cultural unity of the 
Slav peoples. This. other line was led by the incalculable 
forces of Russia before the War. You can see, therefore, why 
Germany and Austria before the War were always trying to 
prevent Russia from making contact with her Southern: Slav 
relatives down in South Europe. - 

How did things stand after the War? Russia had gone to 
pieces. On the other hand, Austria and Hungary had been’ 
separated and dismembered. The Southern Slavs had won 
their unity in the new State of Yugoslavia, which had a good 
part of the old Hungary and Austria. Italy had taken a good 
bit also. An entirely new Slav State had been carved out in 
the shape of Czechoslovakia to the north of Austria-Hungary, 
mainly out of Austro-Hungarian territory. Poland had been 
re-created between Russia and Germany, and now adjoined 
Czechoslovakia—and Poland is Slay; Rumania had been well- 
nigh doubled at the expense of Hungary, Russia, and Bulgaria. 
And a smaller Bulgaria still existed. So that the Slavs did 


very well indeed out of the War; and it might have seemed in 
1920 that the old Teutonic north-west to south-east line of — 
_expansion in Europe had been for ever stymied. 


- But that’s enough of potted political history. Let us see 
how the recent situation of gravity in Central Europe has 
come about. First, the three States who owed their existence 
or their’expansion after the War to protection by France— 
namely, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia—have ever 


since the War worked in conjunction with France; and this 


has made it difficult for the two remaining ex-Habsburg 
States, Austria and Hungary, either to press their political 


and economic claims, or to work in any way with the three ~ 


Succession States without being completely controlled by them. 
Secondly, every single State in Central Europe after the 


War sought to strengthen its political unity by economic 
nationalism, If they were industrialised States like Czecho- — 


slovakia, they pushed up tariffs against agricultural produce, 


which can be raised most cheaply and in the best qualities 


in Hungary. In order to increase their returns, the Slovak 
farmers demanded this tariff from the Czechs, and the 
Czech industrialists had to give in. But the result was that 


Hungary herself, mainly an agricultural State, also pushed 


up tariffs, not against Czech agricultural produce, but against 
Czech exports of manufactures. That is, Hungary protected 
her manufactures, being an agricultural country, while Czecho- 
slovakia protected her agriculture, being mainly a manufactur- 
ing country. 


In such circumstances the weakest link in the Five-Power | 


Danubian chain was certain to go. Austria was made by the 


Peace Treaties into a kind of tadpole—an enormous head, the 


great capital of Central Europe, Vienna, with two millions of 
people, mainly industrial workers, and a long tail straggling 
 athwart Central Europe as far as Switzerland, containing 
fee pecses. only another five millions, mainly ee owning 
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and other agricultural imports. This was going on when the — 


got the South Tirol from Austria after the ee in which 


after: the Wen and the} ee was: Sapesttaue, 
was tension to begin with. But as Austria could not | 
her own resources, and as tariffs went up all round h 
became necessary to- protect her peasants from Hung; 
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1931 financial crisis in Vienna broke out. In 1931 things in 
Central Europe were unbearable, largely owing to the catas- 
trophic fall in prices of agricultural products. But it was also 
due to the long-run impossibility for all these five States to 
be both self-sufficient and also internationally trading nations, ‘ 
so as to earn the sums of foreign exchange which they owed — 
every year to creditor countries like France, England and~ 4 
America, who had poured money into these countries, | es- = 
pecially Austria and Hungary, after the War, in order to ‘ ‘give 
them an economic start’. In fact, 1931 proved that they had 
never had an economic basis at all; and that their national 
economic structures were all in the melting-pot. , 

But then there came the sweeping successes of the pete 
in Germany in 1931, 1932, and 1933. The Nazis had always — 
said that their aim was a vast German Empire in Europe, — 
embracing every German; and, for them, ‘Germans’ natural 2 


included Austrians, beside a ‘good many other peoples. So — 


the Nazis meant to become so strong in Austria that they would _ 
constitutionally assume power, and then there would be an- 
end of an independent Austria, bolstered up, as the Nazis said, _ 
by foreign capital for high interest. Austria would become a _ 
part of the vast Third Reich. Unfortunately, the Nazis found _ 
themselves in a minority in Austria and fell to terrorist tactics, — 
which caused the suspension of the old Austrian Parliament — 
and constitution by Dr. Dollfuss, and the eventual appeal of ES 
Chancellor Dollfuss to the League and to the Great Powers to” 
stand by an independent Austria. The result of all this, as 
you probably well remember, was that France, Italy . and _ 
Britain i in February of this year issued a declaration that ‘they | ss 
took ‘a common view as to the necessity of maintaining co 
Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance with the © 
relevant treaties’, which was a clear warning that Austria 
was not to be incorporated into the Third Reich at this” = 
juncture and by the present Nazi means. ae 
Meanwhile, however, the advent of the Nazis to power in 
Germany had severely shaken the foundations of the ‘French 
allies in Central Europe; Poland signed a non-aggression pact _ 
with Russia in her rear, and seeing the revival of a mighty 3 
Germany before her, came to a non-aggression pact with - 
Germany, too. Then Czechoslovakia had to ban a Nazi party | 
there, for she has over three million Germans in her borders, 
abutting right on Germany. Then Rumania flared up witha “4 
party on ultra-nationalistic lines, called the Iron Guard, and a — 
Prime Minister was assassinated. Yugoslavia was still having — 
trouble with Croatia, a part of the pre-War Habsburg Empire | 
which had never got the self-rule which it claimed from the 
Serbians. In addition, all three Little Entente States were in = 
financial difficulties. : 
Thus the whirligig of time had certainly ihouieiens hig re- es 
venges, and had neatly turned the tables on the French and 
the Slavs, who, in 1920, had thought their places in Europe Sng 
were secure. Indeed, the renaissance of Germany, coupled 
with the economic and political collapse of Austria, had 
brought right back to the very front of the European stage 
old villain—the Austrian question—which we had all tho 
settled by the Allies in 1920. . 
The French system in Europe having buckled- under 
economic strains of recent years, and France herself b 
unable to direct her Central European allies. because 
budgetary and political difficulties at borneg he initiative 
tacitly left to Signor Mussolini to propose a remedy for 
Central European problem. After all, Italy did not w 
see Austria go Nazi and be directed from Berli 
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population is mainly Teutonic; and a big 
Reich, incorporating Austria, would have demand 
South Tirol. ike Traly had developed poli tica 
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_ Austria. 


-So in March Signor 


_ She had long been hav- 
_ ing disputes with Yugo- 
 slavia, and she was in 
alliance with Hungary, 
_ who, it should be re- 


the Balkan States; 


membered, claimed re- 


Treaty frontiers from 
the Little Entente. If 
Germany took, or even 
only controlled, Austria, 
all Italy’s Balkan policy 
would collapse. So 
Italy resolved to but- 
tress an independent 
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- To do this she had 
obviously to make the 
sphere of economic ac- 
tivity in Central Europe 
as wide as she could. 


Mussolini concluded 
political and economic 
agreements with Austria 
and Hungary for a 
greater volume of trade 
between them, to keep 
Nazi Germany from 
penetrating Austria and 
Hungary. The question 
you will ask at once is: 
Can this Italian plan 
hope to succeed where 
everything else since 
the War has failed? 
Well, let us look at the 
trade between Austria, Hungary and Italy. 

First, Italy did more trade with the three Little Entente 
States—Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yogoslavia—in 1933 
than with Austria and Hungary together. Yet Italy did more 
trade with Germany than with all five Central European 
States, plus the three Balkan States, Greece, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria! And look also at the costs! Austria will have to let in 
Hungarian cereals and cattle and dairy produce, and also 
Italian manufactures. That is difficult for Chancellor Dollfuss, 
for he has to obtain the support of Austrian peasants and 
workers, at a time when he is reducing the tariff protection 
which has so long been given to both Austrian agriculture and 
industry. Again; Hungary will have to reduce the high tariffs 
protecting her: national industries, in favour of Italy and 
Austria. Now, Signor Mussolini knows all this. That is why 
he stated that the economic plan for these three States is also 
open to others in Central Europe to join. By ‘others’, of course, 
he means the three States of the Little Entente, who have 
been dominated by French interests. Will these three States 


in. close 


relations with France 


_ join a federation or economic union in which Italy leads in- 


tenth of its foreign trade with the other two to 


stead of France and in which Austria and Hungary, from 
whose pre-War Habsburg dominions the Little Entente States 
were moulded after the War, are now protected in their 
political claims by Italy? 
- Monsieur Benesh, the Czech Foreign Minister, has 
“answered these questions in this way: If the new Italian plan 
really makes for two things in Central Europe—first, an im- 
partial economic union aimed at increasing trade in all direc- 
tions, and secondly, preservation of an independent Austria 
without the paramount influence of any Power in Austrian 
affairs—then Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia are 
willing to join in. This common attitude of the Little Entente 
States is promising, because these three States have for a year 
and more been trying to work out a scheme for their own inde- 
t economic union. But it has not been successful, 


penden’ 
_ because each of the three States does much more trade with 


Germany alone than with their other two partners. Secondly, 
not one of the three Little Entente States does more than a 
ether. This is a 
criticism of the ‘proportions of trade to which 

tariffs eventually lead! In such circumstances, each of the 
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Little Entente States is obviously more interested in trading 
with a far wider territory. 

Thus, taking the new Italian plan for economic union with 
Austria and Hungary, and putting its shadowy prospects 
beside the even more shadowy prospects of an economic union 
between the three Little Entente States of Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, we see poor prospects for each 
economic union separately, but quite good prospects if the two 
triangles of States can only find enough common political 
ground to make one big economic union. That union should be 
based on a realistic view of economics and foreign politics, ex- 
cluding policies of revenge and intransigent nationalism, and 
not concerned for the exclusive aggrandisement of any Great 
Power—italy or any other. To secure success, quotas must be 
abolished first, and then tariff walls slowly lowered, brick by 
brick. This means that the volume of goods passing will be in- 
creased so that the national incomes of all Central European 
countries, reckoned in goods, will increase, and the burdens cf 
debt, interest, and taxes be lessened. 

It means, finally, a very important fact for the whole of 
Europe, whereby the gravity of this centre can be diminished. 
Such a programme for Central European collaboration must 
ultimately envisage the goodwill and co-operation of Germany; 
for, as I showed earlier, Germany plays a leading economic 
role in the life of every Central European State. Needless to 
say, England and France can only be expected to agree to a 
preferential system in Central Europe if it is made clear that 
neither Italy nor Germany picks all the chestnuts out of the 
re. 

In brief, the new Central Europe must not be content with a 
plan which merely stabilises trade at the bottom of the worst 
economic depression in history and in a morass of political 
antagonisms. If these countries can aim at their own economic 
prosperity in common, much of their political tensions and 
frictions will disappear. For with them, as with individuals, 
when prosperity comes in at the door desperate expedients fly 
out at the window. 


The discussion on ‘What I Believe’, between Dr. W. H. 
Moberly and a Layman, has been unavoidably held over until 
our next issue. 
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The Archbishop's 
Appeal 


NCE more the leaders of most of the Christian 

Churches in this country are supporting the 

Archbishop of Canterbury in the appeal which 

he issued for publication last Thursday, for the 
subordination of all national and party interests to ‘the 
supreme interest of securing the peace of the world’. The 
Archbishop has issued his statement ‘moved by a deep 
sense of the gravity of the present international situation’ 
—in other words, through anxiety as to the consequences 
which may follow the final breakdown of efforts to reach 
international agreement upon disarmament. The Arch- 
bishop reminds us that ‘beyond all doubt there is through- 
out the world a deep and ardent longing for peace’, and 
that ‘the overwhelming majority of men and women in 
every country desire that international disputes shall be 


_ settled by peaceable means’. It is fear and mistrust which 


have prevented the Governments of these countries from 
taking decisive steps to give effect to this desire. Conse- 
quently, in spite of all that has been done, the danger of 
war has by no means been removed. “The need of the 
world at the present time’, continues the Archbishop, “is 


a sense of security. We are convinced that this sense of - 


security is incompatible with armaments on their present 
scale’. The complete failure of the present Disarmament 
Conference would therefore ‘inexcusably betray the hopes 
and desires of multitudes throughout the world’. Wireless 


_listeners who are following the current series of talks on 


the Versailles Treaty and its consequences will understand 
the Archbishop’s reminder’ of the close connection 
between the terms of that Treaty and ‘the initiation of a 
general limitation of the armaments of all nations’—a 
moral obligation which, he declares, should be no longer 
neglected. 

_The constructive part of the Archbishop’ s appeal i is a 
plea for ‘willingness to accept the principle of the collec- 
tive action of nations as members of one great common- 
wealth’. “In spite of many adverse signs’, he says, ‘we 
believe that the reason and conscience of mankind are 
moving towards the acceptance of this principle’. If we 
are inclined to despair at the slow progress which is made 
in this direction, we should remember that ‘the forces 


which make for unity are greater than is often recognised, 


and only need more adequate opportunity to isclose 
‘ : r 


rie true seceripty. The Archbishop i is selling’ us in ‘effect oe 
_ that public opinion is today more united and more urgent x 


present available to translate that opinion into fact. 
Somehow. a way has to be found to bring fact and opinion 


in favour of the collective action of nations to preserve 
peace than appears from the instruments which are at 


into line, otherwise ‘civilisation itself is in peril; for even — 
beyond the danger of war there are sinister forces under- | | 
mining the spiritual basis on which ultimately all human _ 
order rests’. The Archbishop’s appeal is primarily to 
Christians of all denominations to close up their ranks to © 

act upon the conviction ‘that God our Father wills that 


at 


~ nations as well as individuals should live as members of _ 
— one family’. Buti in the final sentence of his appeal he adds 


his belief that ‘many who may not share our religious 
conviction will share our belief that the present hour is in 
the highest degree critical in human history’. Both _ 
Christianity and civilisation are involved in the success or _ 
failure of this greatest task of our century, the permanent — 
elimination of war from human society, 


SUA eek by Week 


HILE the inhabitants of Kenya, white and black — 
alike, have long been disturbed by the inde- 
cisiveness of the land question, the people of 
England have also been genuinely perturbed by 
it. It is, therefore, gratifying that the Report of the Morris — 
Carter Land Commission, which has now been issued, more 
than realises the high hopes held about it, by its painstaking 
investigation and judicial impartiality, its prescience and con- 
structive ability. The Government is, wisely, accepting the 


_ Report almost in its entirety, and will take steps to implement 


it. No one denies that in the past mistakes were made: so 
far as is possible these will now be put right, and thus griev- 
ances will dissolve, and a feeling of security and confidence be 
engendered without which sound progress would be im- 
possible. Certain restitution is to be made to tribes, provision 
arranged for increased land needs, elasticity for the future en- 
sured, while on the other side the White Highlands are, at last, 
defined. Besides these major points Government is urged no 
longer to be content with talk about over-stocking and con- 
sequent soil erosion, and practical suggestions are made as to 
the means to combat these grave dangers, without which the 
land now secured to the natives would in many parts become 
desert. This will provide a real test for the natives, to see 
whether they will co-operate in an idea so uncongenial to a 
people hitherto regarding cattle as currency and not as utilities; 
but by passing this test they will have the chance to prove their 
worthiness to be helped, and so make good their claim to 
citizenship. To assist in this the Imperial Government is 
wisely going to make an ex gratia payment of £50,000 as a set- 
off to a claim which; maybe wrongly, the natives feel they have 
against it for unpaid compensation for untraceable dead in the | 
War. Reconstruction of the Native Lands Trust is also pro- 
posed, and special recommendations made as to mining leases 
in the Kakamega goldfields. Finally, provision is made for the 
establishment of National Game Parks. There is ample room for 

a far larger population in Kenya, white and black; but hitherto 
there has been. no system in allocation, no method i in occw a 
tion, and no attempt to preserve, much less i improve, the 
natural heritage of all Kenyans. Few commissions have éver had 

a more difficult task, made intricate not only by the conflicting 
interests involved, ‘and by the haphazard and often ill-consid- 
ered actions of the past, but by the fact that every other prob- — . 
lem in the country is interlaced with it—agriculture, mining, 
transport, health, welfare. We may justifiably feel some pice | 
in our national ability once more to right the wrong : and re- 
align the foundations of a colony. Without this the passing of 
the depression could not bring sound prosperi ity to Kenya; 
now, when better days really come, the future of this exeeP- a 
Bile well-favoured land should, indeed, be Bright. is 
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The 143 icecugatehed persons who sisited ‘a prince on 
‘Liberty and Democratic Leadership’ last February have now 
followed this up with a further statement designed to meet t 


aj strate the meaning 
geous gud ‘const ctive leadership’ which they 
to the politics of democracy at this critical 
ith the first, that ‘government by discussion must 
t give way to government by forcé’, most people will be in 
_ agreement, though the fate of a recent Bill i in Parliament shows 
that it is not easy to translate the general principle into such 
concrete action as the prohibition of the wearing of uniforms 
» to indicate political opinions. The second issue which they 


‘Stress is the speeding up of the machinery of government, and 


3 of its execution that causes disagreement. Government, we 
are told, ‘should make use of a new technique of Parliamentary 


- leadership’ ,» and ‘honestly seek the aid of all opinions and | 


a % welcome constructive criticism’. At the same time, it must 
a _ ‘appeal to the elector rather than compromise the remedies in 
_ which it believes’—a difficult task to perform in any demo- 

_ tracy where multitudes of counsels prevail. The third issue 
dealt with in in the manifesto is that of international peace 
-and security, and mainly concerns the need for signing a 
Disarmament Treaty. The fourth seems to be a call for ‘a new 

__ deal in England’ similar to that which President Roosevelt has 
_ given the United States. The setting up of a housing cor- 
by poration, the pursuit of a bolder expansionist credit policy, 
and the stimulation of the consumption of commodities 
_ through the bulk purchase by the Government of surplus 
“Mecessities which now go to waste, are among the specific 
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= “Suggestions which the manifesto makes for dealing with this 
a issue. The statement concludes by expressing the belief that 
_ through proposals on these lines ‘liberty can be retained, 
ae. Gemoctacy te-kindled and human rete | relieved”. 
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x The Joint Council of London Juvenile Organisation Com- 


mittees has been drawing attention to the great dearth of 
facilities for the enjoyment of leisure which exists today, par- 
: ticularly i in the newly-built districts. Boys and girls who have 
_ just left school, and who have found employment, only too 
easily | dose interests they have formed at school. If after a few 
years they outgrow their employment, they are badly placed, 
__ either for making the best of enforced leisure or for finding 
for themselves another niche. The years of the teens are the 
best yeas for learning fresh things, and it is an unhappy and 
largely remediable state of affairs that conditions of work 
today so often make studious and broadening pursuits and 
___ educative hobbies unnecessarily hard to follow. It is not only 
that there is need for a better provision of club and library 
facilities, A wider question is opened up, how far the amenities 
_ of life are forgone today by the concentration of factories 
~ and business offices of all sorts in certain congested areas. 
“Tens of thousands of ‘Londoners spend two hours a day travel- 
___ ling to and from their work, all at the same time, and to many 
___ of them no part of the day is so exhausting. Very many busi- 
nesses have no choice about locality and times of work and 
_' must be near their market. But there are many others who 
_ could quite well, with the help of the telephone, give them- 
_ selves more elbow room than they do, and others who could 
ss . give more choice of hours to their staffs. One famous publish- 


2 — 
q not long ago, and there are many such businesses which only 
____ need a telephone and one or two representatives in a central 
‘ office. The decentralisation of industry and business ought to 
- be recognised as desirable when possible, for the time it saves 
_and for the opportunities it gives to all concerned in it, 
they are partners and directors or es workers 

is ‘Starting at the botiont. 
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The saber ubully included in the curriculum of eae 
_ ‘schools under the title of ‘scripture’, has of late been in‘danger 
- of losing its educational significance. Perhaps the confusion, 
- usually reigning in the average teacher’s mind, between the 

_ Biblical and the cae oe of =2 oe has Sips the 
impression of a rous subject better one. Conse- 
a Pe iagth eect instructionand the reading of the Bible have 
been somewhat neglected. With a view to remedying this 


aS 


>* of .a Conference held it th card if 
tae n © Bo dof, Education 


_ religious studies ‘throughout their whole school careers. It 


here again it is not so much the general principle as the method 


in the country than for those who live in the towns. Tolstoy rae a 


‘any more than he is encouraged to ‘carp and criticise’. Yet, 


to the traveller from outside. Thus those going to Ober- 


_ ing house moved into the country from the centre of London, | 


ais th i held at nie Hoa 
‘ of i its: conclusions issued. The Repo! 
Gea that ag opportunities. should be provided for the © 
preparation of teachers and that boys should continue their — 


should not detract from the religious significance of the Bible _ 
to suggest that a knowledge of it is valuable in other subj cts _ 
than ‘Scripture’. From his own educational experience, — 
Tolstoy came to doubt if a teaching of geography, history, — 
economics, literature would be possible without a knowledge — 
of the Old Testament stories as a background. In this country, ane. 
far advanced as it is in industrialisation, it would still seem —~ =) == 
to offer the best starting-point. For the Bible contains an ao: 
imaginative record of the early beginnings of all civilisation; = = “: 
in the agricultural way of life. This may account for the fact, ae 
often noticed, that its appeal is stronger for children who live = 


tells us how, amongst the children of the Russian peasantry —— E 
who came to his school at Yasno-Polyana, ‘the Old Testament = © 
was remembered and eagerly narrated both in class and at es 


home’. This is doubtless due to its astonishing directness. Ty 
Life in the Old Testament stories is reduced to its simplest _ pin, 
terms and thus easily accessible to the child mind. ‘It seems = 
to me’, wrote Tolstoy, ‘that the book of the childhood of the = 


race will always be the best book for the childhood of each 
man’. And what was true in Tolstoy’s time and country is 
surely as true in our own. What then appears to be needed, é 
to supplement the present Report, is some investigation into | * a 
the problem of how the Bible can be profitably used in the ee 
classroom. For if it can be read—and possibly learnt—in a © 2 
fresh and interesting way, and not left to be dutifully droned 
out to the everlasting boredom of the child, it can be of very 
great educational value. ' 
x 
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The countries of Europe are not making it politically much 

easier for their nationals to visit each other this summer. The 

very interesting Passport and Visa diagram, published with 

the latest edition of the Handbook of Student Travel}, shows 

clearly how, compared with pre-War conditions, the frontiers “ 

still bristle with passport precautions: reciprocal agreements, ate ke. 
whereby citizens of one country can travel in another without bites 
passport, exist only between Belgium, France and Luxem- ; 


bourg; Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland; Estonia and f: 
Finland; and Finland and Latvia. In addition, citizens living De 
in countries with a Fascist regime find it almost compulsory - ae 
to holiday at home. It is not only unpatriotic, but practically 2 

impossible, for an Italian to take his holiday abroad; and in Pe 


Germany, though the 1,000 marks tax is only exacted from 
those visiting Austria, they are given to understand that a 
good German is not encouraged to spend his money abroad 


while political barriers stand firm, economic obstacles to 
foreign travel are being busily reduced all round; and it is 
Significant that Germany and Italy are in the forefront of 
those countries which offer every possible financial concession 


ammergau will get a third reduction-on the German State 
Railway, and there has been a 60 per cent. reduction for 
Whitsun visitors who undertook to stay-over a week. In Italy,_ 
although the Holy Year concessions have come to an end, all 


visitors to Rome can get half-fares by contracting to visit the ‘< 
Fascist Exhibition—where, to prevent the unprincipled from 
sneaking off without stopping to admire the achievements of Pin, 
Mussolini’s Italy, their tickets must be stamped before they are 
valid for the return journey. And Austria, with reduction of i 


hotel rates, and skilful publicity, as at the Austrian Exhibition 

in London, is doing her best to make good from elsewhere the 

visitors lost from Germany. In addition to these concessions 

available to any traveller, parties of students, and members of 

such organisations as climbing clubs, etc., can get a number of 

extra facilities in nearly every European country: the Handbook 

gives full particulars. And, as a welcome counterblast to the 
nationalism of the passport ‘regulations, there are also recorded 

in the Handbook the numerous reciprocal agreements between 

Youth Hostel Associations in the different countries, whereby 

a member of the English Association, for instance, can have 2 
the run of hostels in France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Poland, Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 


on November, 30, 1933, and March 20, 1934, on The Fading of Improv ed Opportunities for Teachers 
Ives for Giving Religious Instruction (H.M,. Stationery 
| Handbook of- Student” Travel es "eran Fourth ‘edition. International Confederatfon of Students, 3 Endsleigh ‘Street. W.G.1.) 28. post. free, 2s, 3d. 
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The Centre Party in Contemporary Painting 


By ERIC 


IKE so many human activities; Art is always at the 
mercy of violent reactions. The pendulum of taste 
continually swings from extreme to extreme, -from 
Romantic to Classic, from Impressionist to _Expres- 
sionist, from Realistic to Abstract—from anything, infact, toits 
opposite. This is all to the good: the violence with which it 
has been swinging in the world of art of late years is by no 
means an unhealthy sign. The only danger is that too much 
notice may be taken of the pendulum just when it is at the end 


Pupil, by Duncan Grant 


By courtesy of Messrs, Alex, Reid and Lefevre 


of its swing. At the present moment, for 
instance, boredom with the anecdotal art of 
last century has sent our extremists careering 
off in the opposite direction. Art now, accord- 
ing to Cork Street, must represent nothing at 
all, Itmust be like music: itmust dealin purely 
formal harmonies. And since the- extremist 
can usually count on a good deal of publicity, 
these anti-representational theorists are at 
present having a good innings. 

No one grudges them a good innings, but 
thatis no reason for forgetting that in England 
today there is excellent work being done by 
artists who have chosen a less spectacular 
middle way between unimaginative copying 
of outward appearance and complete rejection 
of it. 

As representatives of this centre party in 
contemporary painting I have picked out four 
artists, but in doing so I do not suggest that 
four others could not have been chosen with 
equal justice. I have been led to select these 


NEWTON 


four, partly because two of them are at present holding exhibi- 
tions in London, partly because one of them is fairly well repre- 
sented at Burlington House, but mainly because they all seem 
to me to be achieving, as it were by instinct, and on traditional, 
though by no means academic, lines, exactly what the of 
the extreme left is trying (but to my mind, largely failing) to 
achieve by intellect and hard logic. My four artists are Matthew 
Smith, Frances Hodgkins, Duncan Grant and Stanley Spencer. 
Matthew Smith, who is holding a one-man show at Messrs. 
Tooth’s Galleries, probably feels no urge to explain that art 
should be like music. He probably doesn’t agree that it should. 
He paints like a man who thoroughly enjoys painting and he 
rejoices in the rich treacliness of pigment and the glowing use 
he can make of it. And yet to my mind he actually comes a 
good deal nearer to music than do the theorists of Cork Street, 
There is about -his pictures an urgent, throbbing harmony 
which is positively Wagnerian.: He has, in fact, all. Wagner’s 
faults and-a great many of his virtues. He has Wagner’s 


vulgarity and his magnificence, his proneness to overstatement 


and the:titanic ease which makes overstatement seem the most 
natural and. forgivable thing in the world. But in order to 
achieve this musical- quality (which he shares with Giorgione,; 
El Greco, Rubens and Watteau—colourists all, be it noted) 
he -has never been tempted to divorce himself from the world 
he lives in. Flesh, flowers and (recently) landscapes are the 
things that move him to paint, and once moved, his pigment 
breaks, as it were, into deep-throated song. But the flowers, 
the flesh and the landscape are still the essence and the subject 
of his song. Sensuousness begins with him in the eye and not 
in the brain. 

It is a thousand pities that his pictures lose considerably 
more than half their power in half-tone reproduction. He is 
so entirely at the mercy. of his extraordinary colour sense that 
he either forgets or refuses to be a draughtsman. His pictures 
do not merely ignore line: they deny it. Robbed of their juicy 
reds and glowing greens, their opulence vanishes, and when 
Matthew Smith is not opulent he is nearly nothing. 

But colour is not the artist’s only means of turning the 
common objects of life into something strange and haunting. 
Frances Hodgkins has the power to invest an apparentiy 
commonplace collection of things, or an outwardly unim- 
pressive scene, with a lyrical quality all her own. To obiect 
that in doing so she does not tell the truth about the objects 
or the scene is just as relevant as to object that there are no 
such things as magic casements, or that a few drops of blood 
on Macbeth’s hand could not, in actual fact, change the sea 
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Nude, By tie Smith 
By courtesy of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Ce Ltd, 
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Arum Lilies, by Frances Hodgkins 
By courtesy of Messrs. Alex. Reid and Lefévre 


from green to red. Frances Hodgkins can turn a parlour window 
into a magic casement, or ‘incarnadine’ a whole ocean if she 
happens to dip her brush into vermilion. Eggs, arum lilies, 
a ridiculous vase, a stone pine, and a haphazard group of 
cottages, all drawn with a magnificent disregard of camera- 
truth or the laws of. gravity and perspective, are used by her 
to build up a mood. By some uncanny alchemy she has trans- 
muted this absurd conglomeration into fine metal. 

Of my four artists, Duncan Grant, whose recent work is 
now being shown at the Lefévre Galleries, is the least tem- 
peramental. His pictures hardly need a commentator. They 
explain themselves. They are honest, human things, done by 
a man who understands the science of painting and is content 
to take the world pretty much as he sees it. He doesn’t see it 
as a crash of brazen harmonies or as a line of lyric poetry, 
but as a rather wistful, restful thing, always with a pleasant 
pattern woven of light and shadow running through it, and an 
easy chord of colour binding the. pattern together. He is an 
artist as the French understand the word—a stylist rather 
than a magician. In‘his recently published essay on Duncan 
Grant’s work*, Mr. John Rowdon ranks him with Gains- 
borough and Constable. This may be the pardonable language 
of enthusiasm, but Mr. Rowdon is right to compare him with 
these two masters of picture-building. Duncan Grant, since 
he ceased to be a mere decorator, has certainly learried how 
to organise his pictures in depth. His compositions, though 
not emotionally exciting, give that quiet satisfaction which 
results when every object in them is firmly ‘placed’ in relation 
to every other; the spectator can, in imagination, wander in 
his landscapes and step into his interiors with confidence and 
conviction. . 

Lastly, Stanley aged Much has been written about 
Spencer during the last fortnight, because he has chosen to 
send his full quota of pictures to Burlington House. Those 
six pictures of his are as arresting in the Royal Academy as 
six elephants would be in Piccadilly Circus. And they stand 
out, not simply by reason of their strangeness, but because 
they areso incredibly packed with meaning—with the vividness 
of things that have bitten deep into the visual imagination. 
Spencer was never intended for a painter of easel pictures. 
He should be given walls to paint on. In his breadth of scope 
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Separating Fighting Swans, by Stanley Spencer 
By courtesy of Messrs, Arthur Tooth and Sons, Ltd. 


he is in the tradition of Giotto. But in his crowded intensity 
his only forerunners are El Greco and Blake. Like them he 
is essentially a visionary: like them he gives the impression 
of having painted with his eyes shut and his brush at the 
direct bidding of an inner vision. But he is not as great an artist 
as either of them because, startling though his vision is, it is 
almost always incomplete. I think this explains the wildly 
inaccurate drawing (inaccuracy is not the same thing as dis- 
tortion) and the odd, fumbling patches in his pictures. Where 
his vision is clear, he paints like an angel: where it is dim, 
he flounders like a rustic—though always a lovable, and 
always an English, rustic. Critics have praised this uncouthness 
of Spencer’s. I see it as his one weakness. I have often won- 
dered whether, if he stopped painting and left blank canvas 
wherever the intensity of his vision petered out, his pictures 
would not be even stranger and more powerful still. But 
in.spite of this weakness (and in the best of his painting— 
‘Separating Fighting ‘Swans’, for instance—there is hardly a 
trace of it), Stanley Spencer is perhaps the only artist in England 
today who can be called a genius without any fear that posterity 
will laugh at the judgment. 

None of these four artists is really ‘difficult’. Duncan Grant 
is the easiest of them. But the other three become easy once 
you think of their spiritual ancestry. If you like Titian and 
Rubens,‘ you can like Matthew Smith; if you like Keats, 
Frances Hodgkins will present no enigma; combine Giotto’s 
simplicity with Blake’s mysticism and bring them up to date, 
and Stanley Spencer becomes as plain as a pikestaff. 


The very successful school broadcasts given by Commander 
Stephen King-Hall and Mr. K. C. Boswell, entitled “Tracing 
History Backwards’, have now been published in booklet form 
(Evans Bros., 1s. 6d.) Though the talks hardly carry out the 
implications of their title, they do, in a most vivid manner, 
relate the main periods and tendencies of history to one another, 
in a way not usually accomplished in orthodox text-books or 
ordinary classroom lessons. The device of using different 
speakers to come forward as typical representatives of different 
ages and give their viewpoint is both original and entertaining. 
The weak part of this little book is its scratchy black-and-white 
illustrations. 


‘ *Revaluations—I. Duncan Grant. By John Rowdon. Hayward J. W. Marks, 65 Hosack Road, S.W.17. 2s, 
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| went back to the Mer- 


_ Docks and also those 
in the Royal Albert 


- gardener. But I didn’t 


_ man. By the time I was 


-  Army—that: would-be 
_ January, 1916—but, as © 


men with a Sea Book 
- were asked to go back 
to the sea, so I was. 


ime to x pare! 
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From Sea to py ge — ae 


7 The Troubles of an Unemployed Ex-Seaman = oS | 
See . 12 By aANTHONY-MARTIN = 60% 3.) 2 > eer 


E unemployed aren’t often given a chance to 
speak out freely. Now here’s our golden oppor- 
tunity. Let’s make the most of it. I don’t mean 
by this making out things worse than they are, 
but giving you “real facts. The reason why many men won’t 
speak is they’re afraid—though, what of, I don’t know, 
because they have so little to lose. Mind, this i isn’t a grouse. 
But I say it because I know you want to know what men actu- 
ally think. You know 
yourselves how hard it 
is to think when things 
are going badly. All of 
us go through it some 
time or another. 

_ IL expect you'd like 
to know who is talking 
to you tonight. ’m an 
ex-seaman, thirty-four 
years old. Where I live 
is within sound of the 
biggest docks on the 
Thames. I can hear the 
boats’ in the Victoria 


dnd the King George 
the Fifth. I didn’t | 
always follow the sea.’ 
My father helped make 
cattle-food. and : ferti- 
liser, and he appren- 
ticed me to a market- . 


stay apprenticed. I ran 
away to sea when I |. 
was fourteen and be-_ 
came a‘merchant sea- 


sixteen I was in the- 


some of you know, all. 


barely seventeen before 
I was in the Navy. 
When Id finished my © 
time in the Navy, I 


chant Service again 
with a clean sheet. 

Pri hen, =o. .2b. tva5 
éxtra’ man under” 
Trinity House, taking 


turns on lightships if any of the regulars were ill, and going 


trips in between, whenever possible. I don’t want to givé you 


a lot of details, so I'll say here that I was in two bad accidents. 


at sea and they left me in such a poor state of health that, 


though I wanted to go on at sea, the doctors wouldn’t let me. 
The Labour Exchange has changed me from the sea-going: 


to a shore box. So it is like having to start life all over again 
at a time when it is difficult as it could be. I have had to run 
completely out of my insurance stamps for sea by this change, 
and no chance yet to build up stamps on a shore job. 

You see how it is. I can’t go to sea though I have the Board 
i Trade certificate of discharge as able seaman. I can’t work 
any more for Trinity House. I haven’t any factory experience, 
so that I can’t get taken on even for casual work. I’ve got to 
strike out on something new, and it is so hard to find that the 


heart goes out of you completely some days. You feel like 


; a 


Will his luck ever turn? 


you've got some disease and paiple were fighting shy of you. 
-It’s the day after day that does it. I’m not only speaking for 


myself, but for the hundreds of thousands like me—real 


people, just like you listening and me talking. Where it’s worst _ 


isn’t for ourselves, though it’s bad having to live all different 


from ordinary people; but it’s the children. Take the school — 
dinners. We are very glad indeed for them to have the good — 
dinners: but it would be so much better if we could feed. them 
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- ourselves. We feel we 


are failing them. 


go to the Public Assist~ 


of five, and they allow 
us 16s. 6d. in money — 
_ and 13s. in food tickets. 
Out of my 16s. 6d. 


_ awayin rent. That only 
leaves us Is. 6d. ms 
-actual’ cash. Well, 

; simply can’t be done. 1 
pay funeral insurance, © 
~ and that costs Is. 10d. 

- a week. I pay this be- 
cause a little ‘girl of 

mine died 18 months 

_ ago, and the funeral 

expenses were very. 

|. heavy—they .were 
_ nearly £6. We are. still 
doing. without. things © 

' because of that ex- 

_ pense. I daren’ t face it 
again, ‘so ‘I pay the 


drop out some more 
“meals than drop that. 


-- contribute to -a sick 
club, but what’s more, 
wecan’tuse our: electric 
light, or buy coal, 
_ Fifteen shillings is a. 
high rent, but mind, 
- it’s a good hansen 
to-date in every way, 
with a gas cooker and 
SAGs got va o, ane isn " any money to put 
in the meter. We would 
move into a cheaper house if we could—but there aren’t cheaper 
houses available to move into, Our rent was less when we first 


Perhaps I ought to 
explain whatthe money, _ 
is we manage on. Being _ 
off the Labour Ex- | 
change, men like me. 


ance. We are a family — 


\ 


‘ 


cash, 15s. goes right © 


insurance, I’d ‘sooner > 


~ We. can’t, of .course; - 


gas copper. But there 


moved into the house—it was 13s. 9d.—but it went up in bits. ~ 


_ A penny came off a few months ago, but then on Budget Day 


this -year threepence went on. ‘That was a queer kind of a 
joke. We are lucky in having a small garden, and 1 me being a 
keen gardener and having had the beginnings of a good — 
gardening training, I get all I can out of it. — 

Out of the 13s. worth of food tickets, two grown-ups and 


three growing children of school age aes be kept. That means i 


only’ a little over 4d. each day for each 


erson in eet house. 
I am only telling you just how families li 


€ ours live, be cause 


I understood that you wanted to know just what the facts were. 


Now how do we manage? With some of us, some odd job, 


say a shilling or a half-crown, or even up to three-and-six, a 


does turn up now and again. As you know, ai a man’ 8 on the 


“that t 38. 4d. gives him just ae lift up that makes him able to - 
bac into regular work. But once you are under the Public _ 


on off your allowance, So you are just where you were. But 
suppose you have earned a shilling or two. Sometimes it goes 
_ outright, like in children’s boots. Sometimes it goes to pay off a 
here and a bit there of some debt. Because it isn’t possible 
SY uy tern outright on a Public Assistance allowance. If, 
ape my bigger boy wants boots—the younger ones 

be helped by the Mayor’s Boot Fund—the tally man, 
the man who sells from door to door, will bring round 
pair worth about 4s. 6d., and we will pay a deposit of 


6d. or 1s. By the time we have half-finished paying off that 


by bits, we have paid nearer 10s., and the boots are worn 
- out and we have started paying on a second pair. It’s just 
erg a Se You are always paying out and you never catch 
There is nothing to get new things with, unless you 
- strike lucky with a little job and there is a jumble sale. 

Perhaps you will be asking, what sort of odd jobs are there? 
Well, one man here picks up a bit knocking up men for shift 
4 work. The factories here mostly work on shifts and they begin 
all hours of the day and night. Another man is a bit of a genius 
with wireless, and so, out of hours, that is in the evening, he 
will get a | shilling now and again on repairs and such like. For 
x myself, sometimes I am sent on confidential messages and 
sometimes I get odd jobs in people’s gardens. There are not 
£ many odd jobs going in this district. For example, I might 
eS _ offer at nine gardens and there would be nothing doing. But 
__ the next week I might | be lucky and get a couple of hours. Even 
om though the money isn’t much, it is something to do. And it is 
ae ‘something to do that we all want. It makes such a difference 

in how you feel, the days there is a bit of real work todo. 
ee __ But then sometimes we can’t manage that bit of work when 
& we do get it. We haven’t got the strength to start a job even 
aN if we had one. It’s the lack of enough food. We go to a job 
_ thinking, ‘Now everything will be all right’ —but we collapse. 
y; Of course, we know—and are very, very glad—that some 
_ districts are getting better; but in a district like this it some- 


times seems that when the newspapers report that there are 


fewer unemployed it does not mean that more have got work, 
but there are more like me and my neighbours who have been 
moved from the Labour Exchange to the Public Assistance. 
Sam borough is very hard ae with papa ‘Roughly, 


os . 
, is 
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I HAVE LXSTENED, with deep interest, to this moving story. It is 
‘not an appeal for personal help; it is just a simple statement, 
and I believe it to be a true statement by a man who is going 
through a bitter experience. You and I are left saddened but 
helpless as far as he is concerned, for we do not know who or 
__ where he is and, all honour to ‘him, he purposely sinks his 
identity. We must accept it as a true story because the B.B.C. 
go to enormous trouble to verify all statements of this kind 
de before they permit them to be broadcast, for if this immense 
= privilege of broadcast statement is to maintain its value the 
am ‘public must be inno doubt as to its accuracy and authenticity. 
‘Then what can you and I do about it? When we contemplate 
the efforts that have been made by His Majesty’s Government 

a and the country, by legislation and by charity to relieve unem- 
— and the consequences of unemployment, when we 

se that there is more thought and effort, that there is more 
$e » money contributed to the relief of distress than at any time in 
our his while listening to a story of this kind broadcast 
ats tie the general public one is denied the opportunity of putting 
_. one’s hand into one’s pocket and personally giving assistance 
Ls e and then—it i is difficult to make any comment that ee 
ey gion Tama ‘seaman. The Speaker comes before us as an ex- 
- seaman and we are aware, of course, that trade depression and 


Es bitter foreign competition are hitting our seamen very hard. 

I judge from the statement that has been made that the speaker 
Be i a atharing his relief from the Public Assistance Committee, and 
a a almost entirely dependent on that. He does not appear, at | 

Raid cate he does not say, that he has received any help from the 


on 


_ Institutions whose sole function is to minister to 
i seamen. ee has not peectred help from any of these 
ic 7 10 


we ne a 2 
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: p to 38. 3s, ad. a a day. And pomenries t 


istance you are supposed to report it and sometimes it is. 


it ranges between. fifteen: to twenty thousand out Pot eeikeney 
. work. Of these most have been out two or more years. We know — 


that would give employment to all this number: but we do feel — 
something could be done to make the ic of the unemployed _ - 
men easier. We still believe in the future, but we do not know 
when them days will come. 

In the old days, when a man was on shore out of work, he 
had some chance of being helped by his, family. But many 
no longer have relations at hand; or if it is a district like this, 
our relations are in the same boat. We go shares while there 3 
is anything to share—but honestly, there’s nothing. 

You mustn’t run away with the idea that nothing is being 
done. Because there are people trying. It is just the bigness 
of the awful situation that makes it impossible for them to do 
all that is wanted, or that they would like to do. There’s the 
Personal Service League that tries to help as many as possible _ 
with clothes; but they can’t, except in certain circumstances, 
give clothes to families on Public Assistance. And some of the . 
British Legions spread out their money as far as possible. 
Then in some districts men can join Clubs and Centres, or 
get on to allotments. Some of the Settlements are making — 
special efforts, too. One Settlement in our district has clubs ~ 
for all, from children to grandfathers, Occupational Centres 
for the unemployed, and another Centre for those interested 
in gardening. They always have something new and interesting 
to give us each week: first-class lectures on gardening from 
first-class gardeners. Those who run them devote all their 
time to us, paying visits to our homes, offering their advice 
on our difficulties. They know better than any of the struggle 
we have to keep our heads above water. I don’t really know 
what we should do without them. They are a wonderful help 
in our lives. They just seem to drop in when things look the 
blackest, and the cheery words bring fresh hopes where bitter- 
ness was beginning to develop. But, as I have stated, Clubs and 
Centres are very well, but lack of food makes it very difficult 
sometimes to take an interest. We can’t pretend to be inter- 
ested when we are hungry and know our wives and children — 
at home are the same. And its terrible to think that our 
children haven’t got a chance. We can’t even give them. 
a sure hope of getting work when they leave school—but we 
try never to discourage them. 

I think it’s a. pretty hopeless job to make you realise what 
it’s aay like—day after day with no hope of any change. 


s eee, 3. ‘This Might Be Done FSi e 
Boh By SIR BURTON CHADWICK _ 
4 a ate Sir Button Chadwick is Deputy Master of the Honourable Company of Tater Mariners 


safe in saying about one hundred) of separate and independent 
organisations, whose sole purpose is to render assistance to 
seamen and their dependents, and the pitiful story of this ex- 
seaman, whose case would appear to be well within the reach 
of many of these organisations causes one to fear that lack of ~ 
‘co-ordination is: leaving gaps in this great beneficent net 
through which cases of this kind may sometimes pass unnoticed. 
Three years ago, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
presiding at the annual meeting of the Mission to Seamen, said: 


We have come today to hear about one Society only. ... I wish 


I was today taking the chair at an annual meeting of a Society which 


embraced this and all other societies who have similar aims and 
aspirations, because I cannot help thinking that if all such societies 
could really join together in their splendid work it would lead to even 
greater efficiency and. no overlapping. Incidentally, it would un- 
doubtedly be far more economical and satisfactory to the generous 
public. However, I only throw out this suggestion in the hope that 
some day such an amalgamation may be found possible. 


This sad story will have done a very great service not eal to 


_his fellow-sufferers but to the whole cause of charity if it 


stimulates this movement towards the co- “operation and amal- 
gamation of charitable organisations. 

But listening to talks such as the one you have heard just now 
the question must arise in the minds of most of you, “What can 
I do to help?’ It is not an appeal for money we are making, 


either for individuals, or for organisations. It is your active 


sympathy and service that we want. In the long run it is that 
that counts. So if you wish to get into personal touch with a 
seaman’s family who might need your help and interest, let me 
know, and I will put you into touch with such a family. Write 
to me, c/o B.B.C., and I will see that you are put into 
touch with a family to whom your interest will make all the 
difference. 


> 


* perfectly well that nothing short of a miracle could happen . 
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Trade Unionism Since 1913 


By H. L. BEALES 


HE total membership of all trade unions in 1913 was 
over four million. This membership was organised 
in upwards of a thousand separate unions, whose 
local branches numbered some tens of thousands. 
These unions ranged from big to small. There were amal- 
gamated or federated societies in which the amalgamating 
bodies sank their individuality to achieve unity: and there 
were single craft unions. The need for closer unity was met 
centrally by federal arrangements, and by affiliation to the 
Trades Union Congress, 
and for political purposes 
to the Labour Party. 
Locally, lodges and 
branches united in 
Trades and ~ Labour 
Councils. The forms of 
trade union government 
differed ~ widely. The 
Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers had a_ paid 
Executive elected by 
ballot, and organising 
delegates in the districts. 
The gasworkers had a 
biennial congress as’ final 
authority; the railway- 
men an annual meeting 
of representatives, sixty 
in number and elected on 
the single transferable 
vote by localities; the 
operative cotton spinners 
had a_highly-organised 
deliberative assembly and 
the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain a yearly 
conference which elected 
officers and executive. 
Trade union constitu- 
tions showed endless 
variety and our native 
capacity to invent and 
adapt. If the heart of 
trade unionism was still 
the local branch, officered 
by men working at their 
trade, the head was the 
permanent full-time 
staff, recruited from the 
branches and paid sala- 
ries that were modest in 
relation to the responsi- 
bilities they bore. Often 
criticisms of officialdom 
were heard. Bureaucracy was never more abused than in trade 
union circles. Trade unionists themselves gave the impression 
that they suffered more from their members’ apathy than any 
other voluntary association, and that their leaders were design- 
ing schemers of the boss-politician type! The truth is that 
devoted service was always available, at headquarters and in 
the branches, but that ordinary routine business could not in 
the nature of things rouse universal interest. If ordinary 
branch-meetings attracted only small attendances, the least 
breath of excitement brought in the crowds. The unions were 
alive and well-run. They fulfilled their inherited purposes, and 
when new functions were given them, as under the National 
Insurance Scheme, they carried them through efficiently. 
In this statement of the position of trade unionism twenty 
years ago, certain things are worth emphasis. First, the essential 
purpose of trade unionism remained what it had been when the 
unions first took shape. That purpese was the protection and 
improvement of the economic and social position of working- 


people. Again, trade unions in the field of social insurance _ 
were being replaced by the State. And ever since the decision 


The era of industrial unrest. Clash between troops and strikers 
in South Wales in I9II as f 3 
From the ‘Illustrated London News’ of August 26, 1911 organisation 0 the unI~ 


to enter politics had been taken, the range of political action - 
had been widening. Moreover, Industrialism itself was 
changing. The coming of limited liability, for instance, 
altered the character of industrial relationships. Capital tended 
to be organised in big units and impersonal relationships 
to prevail in industry. The division of interests between em- 
ployer and employed increasingly turned upon ultimate 
questions of organisatioa and control. Wages and conditions 
remained important, of course, but behind them lay still 
deeper issues. At first 
political efforts centred 
round such questions as 
the removal of legal bar- 
riers to trade union ac- 
tion: later when these 
barriers were removed, 
the unions found them- 
selves engaged, as it were, 
in building up an indus- 
trial structure essentially - 
different from Jaissez= 
faire capitalism. And; 
as the economic - inter- 
dependence of the world 
_ increased and grew more 
intricate in organisation; 
trade unionism began to 
develop on international 
as well as national lines/ 
It was from a reception 
of five French delegates — 
from the Paris Working 
Men’s Polish Committee 
that the first Interna- 
tional Working: Men’s 
Association was launched.’ 
English supporters of the 
First International saw in 
it a means by which 
trade unions could be 
built up on the continent: 
Marx planned to make it 
an agency of socialism. 
It came to an end in 1876, 
and’ the second Interna- 
tional never came to life. 
International trade union- 
ism is stil rather a 
matter of consultation 
and of pursuing matters 
of common interest 
rather than of the central 


fied working-classes. 

But the growing hold of political interests soon came to 
include home affairs. A national movement for the amendment 
of the law of master and servant was set afoot in 1864. In 1865 
a Reform League was established to work for manhood 
suffrage, and after the Reform Act of 1867 a movement for 
labour representation took shape. Working-class candidates. 
were supported by the League in several constituencies, but __ 
they had to fight as supporters of the Liberal Party. Na success 
was achieved until Mundella, an employer of labour and advo- 
cate of conciliation, defeated Roebuck, ardent enemy of trade 
unions, in Sheffield, in 1868. A Labour Representation League 


but the established parties were unwilling to recognise its — 
candidates. It had, therefore, to fight three-cornered contests, — 
and two of them, Alexander Macdonald and Thomas Burt, 
were successful in 1874. A further success was won in 1880, 
and eleven working-class members were returned in 1885. — 
The next step was taken under socialist influences. William 
Morris and Hyndman as well as the Fabian toe Be : 

work. Keir Hardie, in his first speech at the Tra 


aa 
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Congress, urged the need for independent labour representation. 
Keir Hardie fought an election in 1888 at Mid-Lanark, but 
received only 619 votes. The situation, however, was changing. 
The ‘new unionism’ of 1889, combined with the new revela- 
tions of poverty contained in Booth’s Survey of London Life 
and Labour, with the pervasive work of the Fabians, and the 
active ey bbe for land reform by Henty George and his 
disciples, brought a quickening of labour interest in political 
issues. In 1893 the Independent Labour Party was established, 
but though twenty-eight I.L.P. candidates went to the poll 
in 1895, none was successful. Even Keir Hardie lost the seat 
he had won in 1892, and only a dozen Labour representatives 
sat in the Parliament of 1895. Before the century closed, a 
resolution of the Trades Union Congress led to the establish- 
ment of the Labour Representation Committee; the T.U.C. 
had at last accepted the principle of political independence. 
The Taff Vale decision united the trade- 
union forces: they secured twenty-nine seats 
in 1906, and a considerable fringe of Liberal- 
Labour members accompanied them. The 
Labour Party, thus styled since 1906, is a 
federation of Labour bodies, financed by their 
affiliation fees. Under the Trade Union Act 
of 1913, trade-union levies for political pur- 
poses were authorised under due safeguards. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, 
then, trade unionists had come to the con- 
clusion that their needs would not be ade- 
quately served by either Liberals or Tories. 
They had perceived, too, that the problems 
of labour had international aspects. which 
demanded international organisation. But 
internationally their work had advanced no 
further than a very tentative survey of the 
fie 1. No effective co-ordinating agency, and 
n>) commanding will to build up such an 
agency, had been devised. Even nationally, 
the diversity of organisation was so great that 
the trade-union movement spoke with a 
single voice only infrequently and under 
great pressure—as in their determined drive 
for the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 and for 
a reversal of the Osborne Judgment in 1913. 
The trade-union movement, that is, was 
immature at the centre and circumference; it was inspired by no 
common creed, though the socialist ideal exercised an-increas- 
ing influence; its leadership was opportunist, not doctrinaire. 


The years immediately preceding the outbreak of the Great 
War had been years of sharp industrial tension. Prices had 
gone up steadily and working-class standards of living had 
suffered both from the lag of wages behind prices, and unem- 
ployment. Disappointment with the fruits of the normal pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining was~ driving some trade 
unionists to advocate ‘direct action’, syndicalism, guild- 
socialism. But the movement of advanced thought. gives 
far less true a picture of English trade unionism than the 
march of events. Labour unrest boiled over in the strikes of 
191i to 1913. Dockers, seamen, miners, railwaymen and 
transport workers came out in a series of upheavals more 
profoundly disturbing than any previously experienced in 
trade-union history. The seamen had been supported by 
carters and vanmen, and violent fighting occurred in the 
streets. Gains were registered by seamen and dockers, 
whose case for improvement in conditions was very strong, 
and things were looking better when the railway system was 
paralysed by unauthorised local strikes and then a national 
strike which included skilled and unskilled railway workers 
alike. The Government tried to intervene and coupled with 
their offer of a Royal Commission a statement of their in- 
‘tention to use troops to run the railways. The military paraded 
in strength, Government brought the parties together and an 
agreement was reached. Conciliation boards were established. 
Small improvements in the conditions of service were secured. 
The National Union of Railwaymen was established. Militancy 
was in the air in those hectic.days, and the trade unions had 
not made a corner in it. Doctors were refusing to work the 
new Insurance scheme, and women suffragists were breaking 
windows as well as meetings. In March, 1912, over a million 
miners left the coal face to force their demand for a minimum 
wage—and they got it, thus horrifying all who had failed to 
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observe the tendencies of economic change. A second dockers’ 
strike followed, with the now familiar accompaniment of 
clashes with blacklegs and the police, and with a new phenom- 
enon of mass psychology—a big meeting repeating the words, 
‘Oh, God, strike Lord Devonport dead!’, which seemed’ 
strangely un-British, but was evidence unmistakable of frayed 
tempers, just as a similar demonstration led by Sir Edward 
Carson was at Belfast. In the summer of 1913 came the Dublin 
Transport Workers’ strike, a test of direct action and union- 
smashing at one and the same time. Larkin, its leader, was 
given a heavy sentence for seditious language, which did 
not come well from a Government that had taken no action 
against sedition among politicians. Larkin’s release was de- 
manded and secured in a fortnight. With difficulty trade- 
union leaders were holding their members in check. The 
engineers had repudiated their 1907 agreement, the cotton 


Hyde Park as a distributing centre for London’s milk during the Railway Strike of 1919 
From the ‘Illustrated London News’ of Oct. 11, 1919 


spinners their Brooklands agreement of 1893. Then came the 
Triple Alliance of railwaymen, miners and transport workers, 
which, if strike action were adopted and appearances were 
ominous, would mean industrial paralysis. In January, 1914, 
Mr, Bonar Law reminded the country that we were ‘rapidly 
drifting into civil war’, not industrially but in Ireland. But the 
War that came was the Great War and that brought new 
influences to bear upon the world of labour, 

In trade-union history the War made a sort of gap. 
Despite the temper of the years that had just passed, ad- 
justments were made with less trouble than might have been 
expected. Clyde engineers and Welsh miners demanded a share 
in employers’ gains, but the decision to support the War having 
been taken, normal trade unionism was suspended at the 
request of the Government, for the duraticn of the War. The 
bargain, if necessary, was not a good one for the workers. 
At the end of the War rates and wages as a whole had not kert 
pace with the swollen costs of living, and no arrangements 
had been made to prevent the inevitable unemployment. 
Yet there was a gain in trade-union solidarity and in trade- 
union influence as the result of war experience. It was uni- 
versally accepted that only effective trade unionism would 
safeguard the workers’ position on the restoration of peace 
conditions. 

There was bound to be tension on the resumption of normal 
trade unionism: Pre-War programmes were still unfulfilled, 
pre-War strains and stresses still unresolved. The struggle of 
the unions began where it left off, and the demand for an 
eight-hours day was irresistible. But more than a mere 
recovery of gains temporarily delayed or in abeyance was at 
issue between the forces of Capital and Labour. The undecided 
battles of 1911-1913 had to be resumed. If the workers 
had witnessed the War and post-War revolutions unmoved, 
they would have teen less than human—so would the 
employers—if they had not come to an enlarged view of the 
importance of authority in industry. These fevered years 


trom 1919 onwards must be surveyed i in Rie tele of he passions | 
of the times as well as against their immediate industrial » 
background. And where was Government to stand? Coe 
tenance of established institutions, particularly the institution 
of property, the most sensitive of all to the forces. of change, 
whether unconscious or deliberate. There was the elusive. 
factor, public opinion, throwing its weight on this side or. that | 
according to its understanding of issues raised in particular 
disputes, and to its desire for stability in the life of the com- 
munity. What ideas and schemes were seething in people’ Ss 


minds were laid bare in the deliberations of the Sankey | Com- > 
mission, when not metely tie coal industry but the whole’ ~ ; 


complex of political and social thought and ‘antagonisms came, 


directly or indirectly, under survey. What play the social con-—- 


science had was shown in the Dockers’ Inquiry when a 
brutalising system of labour was described in such outspoken 
terms as to justify the verdict that ‘it should be torn up by the: 
roots’. It is easily forgotten that the war-mind does not readily. 
dissipate when the fighting stops. Passions die down slowly:, 
distorted views, imputations of evil motive, distrust and intoler- 
ance are in the ascendancy. Much must be allowed to all the 
protagonists in the post-War struggles., © =. - + ise 
The movement of events, seen a few years later, atiows that 


trials of strength on a big scale were inéscapable. The miners 


wanted nationalisation as well as better wages: the railwaymen, 
the cotton-workers, the printers, the pattern-makers and 
the rest all pursued familiar aims. There existed in the 


Triple Alliance between miners, railwaymen and transport — 


workers an association which could by united strike action 


paralyse the industrial system; there was a fear that the 


miners’ disputes would issue in a strike of such magnitude 
that the ordinary limits of industrial action would be tran- 


scended, tempers get out of hand, and revolutionary ambitions — 


te unleashed. A ‘national emergency’ would then be created; 
to meet such a contingency an Emergency Powers Act was 
passed in 1920: food supply and other services could be 
safeguarded by the exercise of the special powers conferred 


on the Government of the day in the Act. When the miners’ 


dispute hardened, the. danger of the Triple Alliance entering. 
the struggle in all its sections became acute, it was seen that. 
still further and more detailed preparations for an open clash 
must be made. The subsidy to the mining industry provided 


a breathing-space,. and the great rupture, when it did take - 


place, was in a sense discounted before it happened. 


What was the General Strike, or the National Lock-out, 
or whatever your sympathies decree that it should be called? 
Miners and mine-owners differed on wage-rates; | miners — 
wished the mining industry to be reorganised | on the basis | 
of | public ownership: it was widely presumed that Govern- 
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_ mixed: they thought Government had taken the mine-owners’ 


The latest additions to the Loeb Classical Library pica the - 


_ Silius Italicus’ poem is not so dull or so bad as it has 1 
been represented to be. + 


“Evom ‘the ‘Titustrated London News’ of May Te S125 a 
¥ ‘ Fan SD, Te. om 
> / 
“mént | ‘woutd” ss Sleaet, one findings of a Royal - tere 
“mission, but found itself unable to do so: miners felt they 


«had been “let down: appeals to other workers were made. : 

_ While the T riple Alliance failed to function, the General — 

i Council of the Tradés “Union Congress were persuaded - 
that a stand must ‘be ‘made on the miners’ behalf. They — 
decided on a’ sympathetic strike action and over four 


“million workers came out. Their reasons were doubtless 


- 


side, that the time had come to makea declaration of solidarity, — 


‘that further worsening of conditions must be ayefted. Was” ¥ 
not the situation one in which whatever was Mone was wrong 


in: some way or to some interest? Se 
I do not propose | to discuss whether the avenat stopreee , 
was revolutionary or not. A community that has just issued ~ 
from a great war is not, I. have suggested, a clear-thinking — 
community. The events of 1926 were part of a sequence of — 
events in which the age-old problems of authority and lbs 
were posed once more. No. struggle and no settlement could 
bring finality because. these problems are perennial. It was — 


“symptomatic of the mood of the day that industrial friction — 


assumed such big proportions. The excitement and strife 
ef post-War trade union history are no proof that industrial 
warfare must be fought to a finish. They show an intense phase 

of the struggle in which workers try to eliminate the inherent _ 
weakness of their position. If the immediate issue was dis- - 
appointing to them, the struggle could still go on. And ‘its — 
main instruments are not the strike, but the negotiation, the 
smoothing-out of friction, the day-to-day collective bargaining - 
and the exertion of pressure through democratic political _ 
institutions. Who, looking back, does not feel that the General _ 
Strike was a nightmare? And who, remembering the Mond- — 
Turner Conference, would think the same people on both sides 
were still at work? Industrialism has never been a fixed rigid — 


system. It changes in form under our eyes. The direction of 
change is determined by the forces inherent in it. Employers — 


and trade unionists are agents of those forces: commonsense — 
rather than doctrine, the methods of peace rather than of war, 
are their usual methods. In the retrospect of time, it will be — 
easier to know how much or how little of the constructive: 


- element was present in the policies of the uneasy post-War 3 
-~year. Now, seeing but dimly, we can avoid excited views and 3 
7 


retain our spirit of tolerance best by trying to appreciates 
the aims of all sides i in the light of their history. — 


long epic poem of Silius Italicus on the Carthaginian Wars, - 
translated by J. A. Duff (2 volumes, ros. 6d. each). The trans- 
lator, in his introductions, gives reasons for his opini 
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Cardinal cAllen 


By A. L. ROWSE : 


F you had-been at Dover on a June day in the year of » 


grace 1580 you might have observed, coming ashore, a 
certain thick-set short man of a swarthy complexion and 
Z remarkable dark eyes, dressed as a soldier ‘in a suit of buff 
laid with gold lace, with hat and feathers suited to the same’. 
You would hardly have taken him for the famous Jesuit, 
Father Parsons: nobody did. But all the same it was he, in 
disguise; not yet so famous as he afterwards became. There 
came with him, about the = 
same time (for they hunied 
and were hunted in couples), 
the no less well-known Jesuit, 
Edmund Campion, — after- 
wards the Blessed, for he 
was caught and executed (or 
martyred, whichever you 
prefer) by the Elizabethan 
government. This was the 
beginning of the most cele- 
brated mission in all that 
time of Catholic missions 
sent for the reclamation of 
England from the Protestant 
course upon which she was 
headed under Elizabeth. They 
had been sent by Dr. William 
Allen, who had been the pre- 
vious year in Rome, arrang- 
ing for the newly-founded 
Jesuit Order to help in the 
work for the conversion of 
England. The Jesuits had 
already had such astonishing 
success that’ the English 
Government were thoroughly 
alarmed and took the severest 
precautions when they found 
out who had got into the 
country. Anyhow, behind 
the mission was Allen, the 
active head of English 
Catholicism throughout most 
of Elizabeth’s reign and, in 
fact, as long as he lived. How 
had he come to occupy this 
remarkable position? 


So far in this series of 
Elizabethan subjects, we have 
been dealing with men who 
accepted and mostly helped 
to make the new order which 
Elizabeth brought in with her: Burghley, Sidney, Essex, 
Raleigh. They were on the side of the new regime, Pro- 
testant and Nationalist in outlook; their fortunes were made 
along with it. But there was another side to it all, the 
side which was defeated, the cause of the Old Faith in 
England which foundered with Mary’s death, but which still 
had vitality and strength enough to provide the Opposition to 
Elizabeth. The Reformation divided Europe and the nations 
in the sixteenth century, very much as the issue of Fascism or 
Communism divides people in the twentieth century, and in 
somewhat the same manner. It meant proscription of the 
defeated party, whichever gained the upper hand, a secession 


of exiles to other countries, and the growing up of emigré- 


communities abroad, maintained and helped by whoever was 
sympathetic to your point-of view. It was the good fortune of 
this country that, owing to the tolerance of Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment in its earlier years, we were less affected by this nuisance 
and less terribly divided between conflicting religious alle- 
giances than most countries. When France and Germany and 
the Low Countries were held back for decades by insensate 
religious wars; England by its political sense was enabled to 
forge ahead and gain a lead of them which we have never quite 
lost to this day. 


William, Cardinal Allen 


From the portrait at Douai Abbey 


But it is useful in constructing a picture of the Elizabethan 
age to consider Cardinal Allen, as a type of the men who were 
in opposition to its dominant tendencies—to those which were 
dominant at least in his own country. He was born in 1532, 
that year which was so fateful for the English Reformation, 
the year of Henry VIII’s marriage to Anne Boleyn and of the 
nomination of Thomas Cranmer as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Allen’s family had been settled for two or three gener- 

ations on the-monastic grange 
of » Rossall in ~<Lancashire, 
which had been leased to his 
grandfather by a thoughtful 
kinsman who was Abbot of 
Dieulacres. William, who was 
the second son, was educated 
at home in the undeviatingly 
Catholic atmosphere of his 
family and of Lancashire, 
until his fifteenth year, when 
he entered Oriel College, Ox- 
ford—which was also, a 
generation later, it is worth 
recalling, the college to which 
Raleigh went. Here, Allen’s 
tutor was Morgan Philipps, 
who afterwards went into 
exile with him; and we hear 
that under him, Allen ‘pro- 
fited to a miracle in logic and 
philosophy’. He took his de- 
gree in 1550, and the same 
year was elected Fellow of 
the college. Though this was 
now the reign of Edward VI, 
and the Protestant Reformers 
were well on their way, Allen 
seems to have avoided ever 
taking the oath of Supremacy 
—in that sense he had never 
bent his neck to the yoke as 
Campion and Parsons com- 
ing after him did. In these 
years Oxford was dominantly 
Catholic in sympathy and full 
of Catholic sympathisers. 


It is interesting to notice 
how much the Reformation 
in England was bound up 
with the University of Cam- 
bridge; while Oxford backed 
the losing side and suffered in 
consequence. The leading Reformers—Smith, Cheke and 
Ascham; practically all Elizabeth’s statesmen—the Cecils, the 
Bacons, Walsingham, Essex; the Protestant Archbishops— 
Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, Whitgift; all were Cambridge men. 
The chief figures on the Catholic side, with few exceptions, were 
Oxford men, from Sir Thomas More and Reginald Pole the 
cardinal, to Cardinal Allen, the distinguished Jesuits Campion 
and Parsons, and a large number of Catholic martyrs. With 
Mary’s accession, the wheel turned once more, and in favour of 
Oxford. Pole returned as Legate to receive England’s sub- 
mission to Rome. It must have rejoiced many hearts at Oxford 
and saddened others at Cambridge—among the former, 
Allen, who was moved to dedicate himself to the ecclesiastical 
state. He became Principal of St. Mary’s Hall and Proctor in 
the University; he was well on the way to high preferment in 
the Church—a canonry at York was rumoured for him before 
Mary died, when Elizabeth’s accession changed all. 

Allen would not accept the new dispensation; he resigned 
his Principalship of St. Mary’s, but remained on at Oxford 
working zealously and openly for Catholicism. After a year 
or two of it, he crossed over to Louvain University which 
became the centre for English Catholic exiles abroad. When 
the Catholics had been in power, Ziirich, Basle, Geneva and 
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such places had been filled with Protestant exiles; when the 
Protestants came in, it was the turn of the Catholics, who 
migrated chiefly to Louvain, Douai, Rheims, Rome, Valla- 
dolid. Such were the amenities of living in a time before the 
technique of toleration had developed; it would seem that 
there are disadvantages in letting go our somewhat precarious 
hold upon that singularly English invention. For, as Robert 
Southwell says, himself a Jesuit who died for his Faith: 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow, 

She draws her favours to the lowest ebb; 

Her time hath equal times to come and go, 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web; 

No joy so great but runneth to an end 

No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 


Not always leaf, nor ever Spring, 

No endless night yet not eternal day; 

The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay: 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempezeth all, 
That man may hope to rise; yet fear to fall. 


(‘The saddest birds a season find to sing’-—how touching, 
when one considers the circumstances in which written; youth 


The English Colege, Douai : 2 
Specially drawn by Alethca Willoughby from a contemporary AIS. and the common life in chapel. The 


college was Beye by Pius V; it was 


—he was thirty—imprisonment in the Tower, the rack and 
the expectation of death.) 

At Louvain, Allen was looked up to by the exiles as their 
superior; they were charmed with his personal appearance, 
his easy address combined with a proper gravity and a certain 
authority in his manner. As a student who worked under him 
said, many years after: ‘He had a handsome countenance and 
dignified gait and was on all occasions courteous; as regards 
mental endowments he was pious, learned, discreet, serious 
and of great authority; humble, modest, meek, of a peaceful 
disposition; in a word, graced by every species -of virtue’. 
Perhaps, I should add, a trifle dull; but then he was an eccle- 
siastic and a Doctor of the Church. But so was his co-worker, 
Father Parsons, whom most people found only too exciting 
and many regarded as a child of the Devil! (He was actually 
the child of a blacksmith.) 

Certainly Allen was a great worker; it is disillusioning to 
find how hard the great always work—generally, it seems, a 
twelve- to sixteen-hour day. He studied so hard at Louvain 
that he became ill and was sent home by the physicians, who 
recommended his native air for his physical (if not for his 
metaphysical) benefit. He returned to Lancashire, at not much 
personal risk, for the county was full of Catholics and the 
Government as yet very tolerant. Allen took advantage of this 
situation to devote himself to resisting the growing tendency 
among Catholics to conform to the new order, and keeping 
them sternly to the stricter sense of their duty. Later he 
removed to a family near Oxford, where he went about 
teaching and converting, or reconverting, in private gather- 
ings; at the same time composing his controversial treatise on 
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the priesthood and on indulgences. From here he moved to 
the household of the Duke of Norfolk, who though outwardly 
conforming, entertained Catholic sympathies. Allen here 
wrote his ‘Certain Brief Reasons concerning Catholic Faith’; 
he boldly revisited Oxford and converted an old acquaintance, 
whose parents were so irate that they pursued him; the pace 
was getting too hot, and he left the country in 1565, this time 
never to return. pes 

It was upon his first visit to Rome, with his old Oriel tutor, 
Morgan. Philipps, that Allen conceived the grand design of 
his life which was destined to take root and bear fruit—that 
of a seminary in the Low Countries to serve all English 
Catholics. One imagines the long days on horseback on the 
tedious journey from Malines to Rome, the nights spent in 
wayside inns, crossing hills and rivers on the way there and 
back, the long discussions and the silences. As he originally 
conceived his plan, the seminary was to serve three purposes: 
to enable Englishmen abroad, scattered in various places, to 
live and study together; secondly, to instruct English youths — 
who might be sent there from home for a Catholic education; 
most important of all, to secure a constant and unbroken 
succession of students—otherwise, with the death of those who 
came originally from the English universities, 
there would be no seed left hereafter for 
the restoration of Catholicism. In these, his 
first and more limited aims, Allen succeeded; 
his foundation of Douai College was a last- 
ing success. It was later, and perhaps due 
to circumstances, that the conception of the 
college as a seminary from which to send 
out priests on the English mission, became 
uppermost in his. mind; as the old Marian 
priests who had resisted were dying out, he 
saw the Government winning the country 
for the new establishment by default, and 
he threw the college into the line. And that 
led him on to high politics and more dubious 
courses. 

But at first all went well. Allen took a 
large house near the theological schools at 
Douai, and here gathered around him a 
number of former Fellows of Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges who with their students 
wished to lead a collegiate life together. 
The old accustomed life was renewed here 
in exile, with its common meals in hall, the 
careful distinction between high table and 
the students, the readings during meals, 


the first seminary of those which the Council of Trent had 
ordered to be set up, and perhaps the most famous. Mean- 
while Allen went on with his own theological studies, in — 
addition to all his administrative work, and became Regius 
Professor of Divinity at the university at a stipend of two 
hundred gold crowns. Everything that he had was for the 
College; and its success was such that he was summoned to 
Rome to advise.on what should be done about the English 
College there. On his return in 1576, he found everything in a 
most flourishing state: there were one hundred and sixty 
eee students at the university and eighty of them in the 
colHege; by Michaelmas there were one hundred and twenty 
inside. The ’seventies were the highwater-mark of the 
Catholic revival in England; it was especially noticeable at 
Oxford, where student after student left for Douai and a large 
number of Fellows of colleges were converted—some four 
from Exeter, seven from St. John’s and so on. The Govern- 
ment had to do something about it; Leicester was made 
Chancellor and a definite Puritan tinge was imposed upon the - 
university. : 
Meanwhile, a dreadful blow had fallen upon the college; 
a pathetic entry in the College Diary for November 28, 1577, — 
records how the news came to them that Cuthbert Mayne, — 
one of the first priests to be sent back to England, had been — 
taken and paid the penalty with his life at Launceston. He was 
the first in a roll of some one hundred and sixty in the 
history of the college. He had been captured at 
family mansion of the Tregians in Cornwall; you may s 
see the old place, not greatly changed since that day. 


es . 


en Probus and the sea. Mayne died and Francis Tregian 

t a lifetime in prison, but when Allen died a Cardinal in 

¢, .Tregian’s son, a cultivated and talented lad who had 

been educated at Douai and afterwards taken into the Car- 
dinal’s household, pronounced his funeral oration. 

_ By now Allen had become a figure in international politics. 


‘scholastical attempts for the conversion of our country and 
_ the reconcilement of our brethren to the Catholic Church’. 
he brethren had no such desire to be reconciled; and disil- 
~ lusioned in his hopes of bringing it about by the constant 
_ Stream of priests he sent into the country from Douai, for as 
_ often as they came the Government arrested them or executed 
_ them as traitors, Allen was driven to resort more and more to 
political means. From now on he worked in close association 
with Father Parsons, who had a genius for politics, and 
‘became a sort of Eminence grise to him. Allen does not strike 
one as being much of a politician—as his pupil said, he was of 
‘a peaceful disposition’, and everybody noticed that the atmos- 
_ phere of intrigue at Rome, in which Parsons revelled, rather 
_ defeated Allen and made him tired. Perhaps he was too simple 

and straightforward. The two of them travelled about Europe 

together, now to Paris, now to Rome and back, then Allen 
_ went into the Low Countries and Parsons to Spain to get the 
support of Philip, for their various schemes against Elizabeth 
and her government. At first they hoped for the support of the 
Guises to overthrow Elizabeth and place Mary Queen of Scots 
or James on the English throne. Mary was all readiness and 
wrote enthusiastically to Allen of ‘the many good reports and 
multitude of rare virtues floweinge in yow, which longe agoe 
have made your name be knowne not only unto me but to the 
greatest and every one of good in Christendome’—a recom- 
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The Web of Thought and cAction—VI 


ROFESSOR H. LEVY: Now, Mr. Pilley, during these 
talks it has been my business to examine all the problems 
we have considered in their social setting. The questions 
| _ Mr. Everyman was worried about were largely social 
_ questions. The Engineer was concerned about the way his 
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engineering work was being frustrated in social practice. The * 


Politician, of course, was involved professionally in such mat- 
g ters. So was the Economist. Last week we had a representative 
_ Of the Church, and again it became clear that many of his beliefs 
_ depended upon his own personal experience and had social 
implications. We are very anxious now to see how a study of 
social change can help us to piece all this together in a single 
unifying pattern. 
‘ JouN Pittey: I think that the best way to do this is to look 
at the problems of society historically. We haven’t time really 
to go into the whole problem, but I think I shall be able to show 
you what I mean if we discuss the factor which has done the 
S ‘most to change the world in the last few centuries. I mean the 
_ development of science. If we ask how the birth of new dis- 
_ -eoveries and inventions depends on social conditions, and if we 
__ ask how such discoveries and inventions react back on social 
conditions, I think we shall begin to see the kind of pattern you 
are looking for. It will be a changing pattern and will illustrate 
the laws of social development. 
H. L.: I see. But in what ways do you consider the birth of 
_ discoveries and inventions depends on social conditions? Surely 
most people think discoveries are the achievements of men of 
genius, or of particular talent at any rate. 
‘J. P.: Yes; but to call it genius doesn’t explain anything. 
Social conditions shape the abilities and interests of all men, 
- including the genius. However great a man’s inborn qualities, 
__ he will only want to attack the problems that social factors have 
_ made him interested in. Besides, a genius can only attack prob- 
lems that have already arisen in the course of social develop- 
ment. It wasn’t chance that the geniuses of the Middle Ages 
icked logical and theological problems while those of the 
ance attacked scientific problems. Nor was it chance 
_ that : worked at problems that had arisen in connection 
ith the design of optical instruments; he could hardly. have 
m concerned with problems connected with electric dynamos. 
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_ Fortwenty years he had devoted himself, as head of the college, 


TENER 


mendation which was somewhat equivocal coming from that 
source, Then, defeated in their hopes of active support from 
France and Scotland, they turned to Spain—which was 
indeed their only chance of overthrowing Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment. As the preparations for the invasion of England grew 
in the Spanish ports, their activities redoubled feverishly 
among the English Catholics on the Continent and in England; 
when the time came for the Armada to strike, Allen was sum- 
moned to Rome and created a Cardinal. As Sixtus V said, 
everybody would take it as a declaration of war against 
England, and did. The intention was that if the Armada were 
successful, he should be sent as Legate and Archbishop of 
Canterbury- to restore Catholicism and reorganise the 
English Church, like Cardinal Pole thirty years earlier. What 
they did not know, was that a complete change had taken 
place in England since that day, and that all England, including 
large numbers of Catholics, was on the side of the Queen. The 
Armada sailed; the new Cardinal prepared for his long journey 
to the Channel coast, but he never set out; some untoward 
pees had reached Rome before he had time to; the rest we 
ow. 

Allen died in Rome some six years later, a defeated man as 
regards his political hopes, for the Queen reigned on and on, 
in a greater aura of glory. But his college at Douai lived as a 
lasting memorial to him—it had been his real life’s work; and 
there it remained for another two hundred years, until seized 
by the French in the French Revolution, it came back on to 
English soil, where it still continues as the colleges of Oscott and 
Ushaw. Time, which has its revenges, has also its reconcilia- 
tions; and now Allen stands, a figure in stone upon the front 
of his old college at Oxford, looking down upon the surging 
traffic of the High. - 


The Crucible of Society 


A Discussion between Professor H. LEVY. and JOHN PILLEY 


Another thing is that no man, however great a genius, can make 
any discovery until the technical means are available. Leonardo 
da Vinci thought of the aeroplane, but its realisation could not 
come until men’s mastery of materials had developed immensely 


further than it had in his day. Over and above all this society 


has to provide the circumstances in which the genius can 
develop and apply his genius. You aren’t likely to hear much 
of a genius who is put to work in a coal mine while he is still a 
boy. 

H. L.: But surely you are not trying to suggest that science 
would have been much the same as it is today if men like Newton 
and Faraday had never existed? 

J. P.: It is obvious that if these men had not existed, dis- 
coveries would have been somewhat delayed; but my view is 
that the delay would have been much less than is generally sup- 
posed. One of the most striking facts about the history of science 
is that you find discoveries being almost simultaneously made 
by a number of independent workers when the time is ripe for 
them. This is particularly so with discoveries in electricity, 
where there were many workers hot on the track. My view is 
that the state of electrical theory would be much what it is today 
if Faraday had never existed. 

.H.L.: Of course, that is roughly possible because there were 
many others working at the problem of the relation between 
electricity and magnetism. But surely this doesn’t mean that 
science develops steadily and never makes a sudden rapid stride 
forward? 

J. P.: Within any given framework of theory new facts are 
gradually accumulated, and as this proceeds the theory has to 
be more and more stretched to cover them all. At a certain point, 
and often with the discovery of a single important fact, there 
has to be a revolutionary change. The discovery of radio- 
activity is a good example of this, as it completely overthrew 
the old conception of the atom. 

H. L.: Good: let’s turn to the other side of the question. You 
referred just now to the influence of new discoveries and inven- 
tions upon social development. I agree that new inventions 
must affect society. We only have to look around to see the by- 
products of the electrical age on every side. But for you to be 
able to discover laws of social development you have to be able 
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“to trace exactly, how an” ‘invention is. going to ‘affect society. 


: ee you say that that was possible? ; 


J: P:: No, I wouldn’t say you could trace it exactly, bat you 


can get a pretty good approximation provided you understand | 
' the structure of the society in which the invention is being 


applied. In our society inventions are not applied by scientists _ 


themselves, or by any group whose function it is to decide how - 


they can be best made to serve the needs and interests of all 


equally; they are taken up as a business proposition by indi- 
viduals, or groups of individuals, who have the necessary capital. 
But the men running a business can only carry on so long as they 
can make a profit, and their aim is always to make as large a profit 
as possible. As everyone knows, there are all sorts of ways of 
setting about this. They can improve technical efficiency by 
employing scientists. Rationalisation is another way. Then they 
can whip up demand by advertisement. When hard pressed 
they reduce competition by trusts and price-fixing, and ‘by 
using their influence to get tariff walls erected to cut out the 
foreigner. And all the time they must keep their ‘wage bill as 
low as possible. | 

H. L.: You mean that all these things have their social 
consequences and also lead to internal conflicts, since it is the 
manufacturer’s interest to keep wages down while it is 2G 
worker’s interest to keep them up. Is that so? 

J. P.: Yes, but it doesn’t end there. All this has further Soeial 


consequences. The shareholders who receive the profit from 


industry only spend a part of it in buying the things they want 
and use. For the rest, they seek to find a profitable field for 
reinvestment. This leads to the development of non-industrial 
countries, as capital can be more profitably invested where 
there are no railways or factories, and where labour and 
material are cheap, and new towns, factories and railways have 
to be built, than by investing it in a country already 
industrialised. : , 

H. L.: I suppose that is how the colonial expansion of Euro- 
pean countries is to be explained. That explains also why there 
were so many colonial wars during the Victorian era. But that 
kind of expansion has surely now almost come to an end, as 
there are hardly any undeveloped countries left—perhaps ‘only 
China. 

J. P.: Yes, that’s true, but it doesn’t only lead to colonial 
wars: it leads also to antagonisms between the countries where 
industrialists are scrambling for control of those regions which 
are least developed, and these antagonisms make for war. As 
foreign exploitation becomes less easy, the other methods of 
maintaining profits that I referred to just now are more vigor- 


ously pursued. Capitalists begin to combine to raise prices. 


They demand higher tariffs and bring in wage reductions. 
But it is no good artificially raising prices when the buying 
power of the people is steadily falling and so things go from bad 
to worse. 

H. L.: All this is accelerated, I suppose, by. the futher 
development of science, as it displaces workers by machines 
and so further reduces the buying power of the people? The 


productive machine is gradually slowed up and poverty becomes 


increasingly widespread. 

J. P.: Yes, the kind of society which grew up See pro- 
ductiveness was very much lower than it is today, though it 
always favoured those who owned the means of production, 
at least worked; now it is rapidly becoming unworkable. 

8 eal IRE Would you say, then, that this is a- unique event in 
social history? - 

J.P.: Not at all. If you look back over the course of history you . 
can see that something of the sort has happened again and again. 
The feudal system became unworkable with the rise of a strong 
merchant class at the beginning of the present millennium, and 
the control of affairs was seized by the merchants. During the 
Renaissance the system again became unworkable and power 
was wrested from the merchant class by the manufacturing 


; guilds, whose power was steadily increasing. .These changes 
took place all over Europe, though not always at the same time 


or in quite the same way in different countries. 


_ H.L.: What you are really suggesting then, is that when our - 
history. books tell us of the struggle between the Barons and 


King John, of the Peasants’ Revolt, of the struggle between 
Cromwell with his Roundheads and King Charles, and $0 on, 
these were only the outward signs of underlying | conflicts 


_between organised groups - ‘within . society. 


J. P.: Yes, my view is that you can’t understand how et 
development takes place, and what its laws, are, esse: you-have 
grasped this fundamental fact. , f 
Picten But are you justified i in stressixig, as you seem ‘to, the 
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‘acting instinctively. — 


eens or Pre selene? 


scier 
pees being etesael and instinctive mythology Gaal ec 
‘its place. = 


“ieportiace or: the: groupings’ aioe mer 
Many people wouldn’t agree with you. Sur ly a all be 
what we think important is really: important, as though | it wer Se 

absolutely so. Aren’t you doing just this? And if you “are, 
doesn’t it look as though you are putting forward theories that 2 
will only: be accepted by those who value ses at the. same 
level as you do? “om 4 

J. P.: I see what you meat, but it-isn’t bake a matter of 

personal preference. A sociological law only deserves the name — 
when it can be submitted to the same kind of test as a law of q 
. 


_ physics or chemistry. You can only be sure of a sociological law 


when it enables you to predict how social development will 
actually occur. Sociological predictions can never be so certain — 
nor so accurate as is possible i in physics, for instance; bat that — 
doesn’t mean that you can’t goa long way. And if it comes to Ms 
that, your predictions, even in physics, may fail. ; 

H. L.: You mean an earthquake is as capable of upsetting a 
physical prediction as a sociological one? ; cea 

J. P.: Yes, but my real point is that if you try ane ‘ould upa- 
theory of social development on the view that it is shaped only 
by moral forces, you find that your predictions will always fail. — 
The same happens if you start with the assumption that it is — 
gnly materialistic forces that count. As far as I can see the only 
laws which have survived this very practical test are those which 
recognise the constant interplay of human and material forces. 
>“H-L.: Exactly; but that means that your. laws can t be face 
and unchanging. » 

J. P.: I grant that. But they will let you go | a reat way in 
making predictions. It wouldn’t be difficult; for example, to 
say what would be the social consequences of discovering how 
to use sunlight directly and efficiently in making foodstuffs 
from coal. 

H. L.: Something like the atica of ae aS dunte the 
War, do you mean, but wouldn’t it be rather complicated to 
trace that out in detail? 

J.P.: Let me take something more striking. Take the last — 
War for instance. Even before the War it was evident to scientific _ 
students of ‘social development that the economic con‘licts— 
arising from the competition between industrialised states for 
the markets of the world were leading towards war. Today the — 
same forces are still at work and if things go on.as they are it is 
only a matter of time before a war breaks out again. 

H, Ls Are you really asserting that all the national feelings - 
and political manceuvring that existed both before and during 
the War started, had little to do with the matter, and that purely — 
economic considerations decided the whole issue? That’s a bit 4 
sweeping, isn’t it? 

J. P.: I don’t mean that. The saconal feeling arose ‘out of the 
developing situation, and played an important part in its further — 
development. This is the sort of thing the Press gets at with its 
propaganda. 

H. L.: You mean, I suppose, a war can’t be catried 4 on unies3 ; 
every one is made to feel it is just? ; ; ‘ 
J. P.: It all shows, I think, that we none aie us s recognise yer ae 

clearly how our feelings and actions are shaped by the circum- 
stances in which we live, but it is-the job of the scientific: his- .- 
torian to find out how they are shaped. 

H.L.: All right. But if, as you - think, there are sociological 
laws, why is it that they are not more generally acted upon? Sir 
Herbert Samuel a few weeks ago was very sceptical about the 
possibility of such laws and asserted that politicians were guided 
in their decisions not by any such knowledge but by their trained. 
instinct. What do you say to that? Rive -. = 

J. P.: Well, if by trained instinct he meant thie atelggeaee 
application of known Pepicin ess I should be inclined to agree 2 
with him. 

H. L.: Oh! I don’t think he meant that at all! Actually ve was” 
very sceptical about the existence of any such laws, and said that - 


“Tad 


‘ 


politics were more like an art than ascience. © — a ’ 


J. P.: Well, what most people mean when they talk of i instince $e 
is simply habit, though habit with roots so deep’ that it makes — 
people feel in their bones that it is right. Before there was mu 
scientific knowledge, skilled aeptacens must t have felt bys) were 


H. L.: So you think this appeal to instinct is defely un- 


as 


* 


ea s prevalent i in: many Poditical Rte 
d ina Fascist journal the other day that ‘the men 
ld Fascism leave the theories to the intellectuals and the 
programmes to the democrats. The. Fascist acts instinctively © 
and not theoretically’. What do you say to that! ‘ 
‘H.L.: Well, well! Let’s quit vague: talk. What I wanted to 
was why sociological laws are not more widely recognised? 
P.: The reason is simple. It is that they challenge all sorts of 
ablished rights and privileges. Also they call into question the 
ditional view of man himself, and make it necessary to regard 
very much as the creature of the society in which he has 
peradied. ~~? : 
E.: Last week the Master of the Temple ‘told us that ° 
there were absolute values. Are you really telling us that all 
+ values develop in an evolutionary way, depending on all sorts of 
ial dactotsh 0 > | 
P2 Yes, I do. You have only to compare the Victorian age 
witl our own ‘to see the error of the absolute theory of values. 
ome people may say that they believe in many of the same 
values as their grandmothers; but in fact these people act quite 
: differently. The traditional view, of course, assumes that men’s 
values have no relation to other social factors; that they are some- 
thing apart. All this carries with it the implication that we can 
use these values to make of the world and of society precisely 
ee Birhat we want. We can’t. We can do with it only what the 
, material allows. ; 
_ H.L.: If I understand you correctly, your point is that our 


‘motor cars, gramophones and cinemas into being, but that at the 
“same time we are the active agents that bring these forces into 
play. Isn’t this a sort of vicious circle? 
J. PsP rather thought that a vicious circle was something that 
only existed in logic) I was trying to describe how things 
, _ actually happen. We can observe much the same kind of vicious 
~ Circle, if you call it that, in our daily lives. We choose the friends 
4 we want, but knowing them reacts back on our whole outlook. 
‘That is how the world works, Rowers much the logicians may 
nink it vicious. 
~H.L.: Your point is Gen that in order to understand the 
laws of social development we must study how our wants and 
actions are. shaped by social conditions, as, well as their effect 
upon social conditions. 
ees: Yess. but i in studying social changes you must be careful 
d of that word * we’; in society it isn’t a single ‘we’ but a collection 
or separate ‘we’s’ pursuing conflicting interests, and the clash of 
_ these interests plays an essential part in social development. In 
“< ‘the last. War you can t say that it was really an English ‘we’ that 
fought a German ‘we’. It may have developed into something 
; dike this after a time, but just think of the fraternising that hap- 
_ pened that first Christmas during the War. That was a pretty 
clear indication of what many of the people’ making up the 
_ ‘we’s’ felt about it. 

meek y. Ba I take it then that you consider it false to talk of a 
3 nation as a ‘we’ or even to talk of the Government or the Church 
, as we’s’. Does:that mean that you also consider it false to 
attribute moral values to the actions of a state, for instance? 
_ Jj. P.: Yes, decidedly. To say that war is the result of a 
? of | a sociological fact in the moral sphere and so to turn one’s 
ack on all possibility of understanding or controlling events. 
ind to do this is actually dangerous, as it deludes people into 


the improvement of the world which is not based on a recog- 
nition of sociological laws can only add to the confusion in 
Which We find ourselves. 

-H.L.: Surely there are situations in which such words have a 
“use. You wouldn’t like to do ND with such words ¢ as ‘State’ and 


P.: No, I bisa! t mean that. Phase are, of course, iseFul 
os provided that you bear in mind the groupings of men to 

ch they refer. Anybody who talks of a nation acting crimin- 
: alls ee or having no conscience, is forgetting what nations really . 
are, and talking as though they were a kind of supernatural per- 


_ ‘to make an error that has been the basic fault in many systems of 
- philosophy. But all that is another question which yor had better 
i the philologist and Philosopher. about.- 


i "PROFESSOR Levy: ‘The social ates has presented us. with 
-a picture which stands in marked contrast to that which was 
given to us by Dr. Carpenter last week. Both in effect concerned 
: ves with the whole of life; and it would be worth while 

ng these two views against each other. Mr. Pilley says 
pect regard individuals a as SyenThers of society, and at the 


wants are ‘shaped by social forces, like the forces that bring - 


_ criminal action of a state or nation is to look for the explanation | 


lieving that international difficulties could be removed merely 
-by preaching wise internationalism and goodwill. Any hope for 


rf ality. To do this is to fall victim of a trick of language, and 


cond e) as j 
and see the changes 


Bl 
em To a answer this, he examines the various groupings of men 
that seem to have stimulated change, and he proceeds to ex- 
amine what it is that has induced these greups to take the action 


they did. If you will look back over history on a large enough — 
scale, he asserts, you will find that the driving force has been, — 


broadly speaking, a bread-and-butter one. Men, he_ really 
implies, have waged a continual struggle with crude nature, 
striving to get to know its ways in order to turn it to their use. 
It is in this way that we have to see science arising, not, he says, 
as something independent of organised society, the product 
of great minds, but directly as a response to social needs. 


_ As society becomes more complex it needs more science. As it 


gets more science society becomes more complex. This does 
not mean, he says, that science does not need great men as in 


other walks of life; it does not mean that the great discoveries — 


did not require powerful brains to produce them; but rather 
that these men worked with the material and on the problems 
supplied to them by a developing society. This must mean that 


they inherited their problems. Thus they have ‘succeeded in — 
changing the world, at times both drastically and dramatically, — 


‘but they have made these changes with the immediate material 
to hand. Later on in this series, when our scientists come up for 
cross-examination, we can see whether this point of view seems 
justifiable in their practice. 

Is society, then, united in these efforts to overcome nature? 
Mr. Pilley answers: No, society is a medley of individuals pul- 
ling in a variety of directions but united in sub-groups for 
definite purposes. He sees the socially important groups as 
those that control the machinery of production and that make 
it more efficient; again a bread-and-butter view. Now, from our 
standpoint the really significant point in his case lies in his 
contention that if you look back over history, you will see that 
at bottom it is basically social history, the history of the chang- 
ing forms of society, and that the bread-and-butter method 
gives the clue to an understanding of it. If this is true, it begins 
to extract law and order out of historical chaos, to transform 
it from being a sequence of policies and intrigues carried on 


- by diplomats and rulers into something much more specifically 


_ scientific. They become merely individuals who go through the 
motions of settling policies that have largely been settled for 
them by forces of production much greater than themselves. 
All they do apparently is to ratify the policy and to put the seal 
on it, and perhaps trim it a bit. And notice what he said. ‘Our 
wants are largely determined for us by sociological factors’. 
So, from his analysis, one would expect these politicians and 
diplomats to feel that they were carrying through these policies 
because they wanted to carry them through. In the first instance, 
he would discount this feeling and say that the primary forces 
that were bringing these policies into effect, bigger forces than 
the diplomats, were also producing in the latter a desire for 
these policies. | 
“You must contrast his point of view with that much more 
commonly accepted, that history is a story of kings and 
queens, their advisers and their policies, and that things hap- 
pen in society, because our rulers and governors make 
them happen. In that view, those who occupy positions of 
authority are looked upon as standing outside and above society, 
as having wants and desires, moral values and ideals that owe 
nothing to the social forces to which Mr. Pilley referred. 
With them must also be classed the great moral teachers who 
would lay down how individuals must behave in order to lead 
the good life. Drawing their inspiration, it is claimed, from out- 


-side mankind, they decide how society is to be shaped, what.is 


to be made of the material. On such a view there can be no laws. 
_ of. social change. 

And now we can see why Mr. Pilley denied that it was pos- 
_ sible intelligently and consistently to talk of ‘criminal’ states, 
“to utter a moral condemnation against a social institution. If we 
take the view that the action of the state is determined wholly 
and entirely by the policy of individual princes and their 
- advisers, we will judge the policy as the action of an individual. 
Thus many of us during the Great War regarded it as due to the 
wickedness of Kaiser Wilhelm, and he became the bogey on 
_ which our moral indignation was focused. On Mr. Pilley’s view 
_this would be false because the causes of the War could be 
"traced to sociological factors, and the Kaiser presumably in his 
person was really a rather subsidiary and rather irrelevant 
‘factor in the situation. You will not destroy war by ‘Hanging 
the Kaiser’. 

These then are the two contrasting standpoints, and we shall 
have to examine closely the individuals who follow in this series 
in order to see in fact whether what they do, does or does not 
conform to Mr. Pilley’s analysis, for that will provide us with 
-the touchstone to discriminate between the two lobed 
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The ‘Old Man’ 


By DAVID W. BONE 


N this, my last talk of the series, I should like to take you 

out to the open sea with me. To sign you on in the ship 

as a regular member of her company would be rather an 

enormous business, so I shall let you come as a very special 
kind of stowaway, a ghostly presence that no sharp-eyed 
master-at-arms, the ship’s policeman, could discover and 
bring on deck before the gangway is hauled ashore and the 
yoyage is begun. 

Let me assume that you have sailed as a passenger before. 
You have met most 
of the ship’s officers, 
but the Captain, the 
‘Old Man’, as doubt- 
less you have heard 
him so often referred 
to—be he twenty- 
one or seventy-one 
—has perhaps been 
but a distant figure 
in the social life of 
the ship. You may 
have had a good look 
at him on the Sun- 
day, in fine weather, 
when he read Morn- 
ing Prayers, or you 
have seen him occa- 
sionally. at the end 
of a table in the din- 
ing saloon: perhaps 
remarked how he got 
up quietly when the 
sudden roar of the 
liner’s siren indi- 
cated that misty 
weather had come; 
and then he would 
disappear for maybe 
a period of days. But 
you had not learned 
much about him, 
about how he passed 
his day. For all you 
knew, he might be 


or be writing a book, 
up there on the navi- 
gation bridge. May- 
be he was, or is, for 
ship captains have 
a long range of 
interests that may 
include the invention 
of a new hand of 
cards at patience, or the collection of stamps, or the stuffing 
of rare seabirds for the Museum of Natural History. From 
this you might infer that the Captain has ample leisure time 
at sea, but that would be more correctly described as ‘waiting’ 
time—waiting for something to happen, for the sun or stars 
to peep out and afford opportunity for an observation, for the 
Doctor to report on that case of suspected measles, for that 
bank of low vapour ahead to dissolve into thin air or, worse 
luck, to develop into banks of dense fog. Always waiting, 
standing by for something to happen in the ship. _ 

Well! Come along at some time between seven and eight on 
a fine morning and you will find the Captain up and in the 
chart room, getting to know what has happened during the 
night while he has been taking his rest, while he can. My first 
glance is at the Course Recorder, a mechanically-operated 
graph that registers every movement of the ship’s head as 
controiled by the helm. It assures me that the course I set last 
night has been faithfully followed save for a sharp. V in the 
graph that tells me we must have-met some ship in the early 


‘ takes toshipping abroad, is it not possible that the Hotel Mana- 


hours steering at an angle across our bows, and that our course 
was altered to avoid her. The Log Book lies open on the desk 
and I learn that we have maintained good speed and that star 
observations at daybreak confirmed the log entries. The chart 
considered and the barometer noted, I step out on to the open 
bridge to pass a word with the officer of the watch and learn 
of any matters of report. Cape Race has a long report of ice 
on the track and I may spend some time in plotting the 
positions indicated; and perhaps conjecturing the movements 

: of the bergs. But the 
ice track isstill some 
distance ahead, and 
we shall cross that 
bridge when we 
come to it,- 

At half-past ten 
in the forenoon, you 
may join the group 
of ship’s officers that 
accompanies the 
Captain on his daily 
round of inspection. 
You will notice that 
he has his gloves on 
now and has assumed 
a Sort of magisterial 
expression that dif- 
fers from his easy 
manner with his 
morning pipe on the 
bridge. You will see 
reason for this when, 
in the course of his 
rounds, he may have 
to speak sharply, say 
about the filthy pro- 
perties of newsprint 
whenhe finds a sheet 
of the Daily Some- 
thing lining a drawer 
in the fruit room, or 
when he nips up an 
unfortunate  cook’s 
mate in the very act 
of shutting off a fresh 
water tap in the 
galley—oh, kitchen, 
the Chef will have 
it now—without 
that firm wrist move- 
ment that leaves no 
drip, drip, drip, for 


Standing by the ‘Old Man’ to 


Photograph: E. O. Hoppé make a song about 


You will realise then that the Captain of a ship has to be some- 


thing of a housewife, nagging a bit perhaps, but imsistent on 
standard principles. - 
By the time we have visited kitchens and pantries, store- 


‘rooms, hospitals, the laundry, and endless crew quarters, you 


will have decided that the enforcement of standard principles 
involves a long walk and much climbing up and down. I 
expect you will be, like myself, grateful for a rest in the Public 
Rooms when rounds are dismissed. 


I wonder what you think about the very elaborate decoration _ 


in ships that is the vogue today? How the interior designers _ 
copy out something that has taken their fancy in a far inland 


palace or baronial hall, and force a reproduction of it on the 
sea: is it just an admission that they can find nothing in the _ 


peculiar structure of a ship to inspire them, or is there really — 
something in this idea that passengers do not like to be re- 
minded that they are at sea? If it is the case that the pa 

demands a repro-facsimile of his Superstoria Hotel when he 
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only a nice Louis XIV fireplace at that end, it would. look . 
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of ‘guest panic’ at one of their meetings, a guest panic that 
may quite well be the converse of the:ship designer’s motive? 
I could imagine an enthusiastic young person in the lounge 
of a modern hotel saying, ‘Oh, look mother! If this room had 


exactly like the cabin of a ship!’ And I could think of the 


_ _ mother replying, ‘Oh, my dear, I wish you hadn’t said that. I 


begin to feel queer already!’ 

Come four in the afternoon, you may notice that the day has 
not lived up to the bright promise of the morning. As you are 
somewhat secretive, being a stowaway, and there is no danger 
of your spreading bad news around the ship, I may tell you 


that we are in for a hard gale. The barometer has been falling. 


sharply and these hurrying wet clouds bowling up from the 
southward mean no good. There is an uneasy feeling in the 
ship herself as the sea rises quickly, coming out of the south in 


_ long sullen ridges that need only the whip of the wind to rouse 
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~ about thirty-six hours, then die into cursed fog... __ .. 


_ to fury. Gales come quickly in the North Atlantic when you are 


bound west, for you are steering into the weather, be it good or 
bad: bound east, you come in with the weather and changes are 
not as frequent or as rapid. nei ene 

I shall leave you to the Purser’s care for a while and you may 
study his mastery in the art of soothing the nervous passenger 
as the weather worsens. Later, when you have finished that last 
rubber in the smoking-room and feel that a breath of the gale 
may help you to sleep the sounder, you may come out on the 
bridge with me and see how black furious squalls are ‘riding 
down on us. You will probably see little for a while because 


your eyes have been saddened by the bright lights below. But: 


when they grow to the murk, you will see how a ship lives in 
Great Waters. Look at that big sea that comes riding out of the 
furious mess to windward; you can see it breaking white at the. 
crest, like teeth snarling. Your hands will be curling on the rail 
now, taking a life grip before it whelms on the ship. Ah, but 


. you do not know yet the gallant heart that throbs in her. By 


this time the steersman has been warned by the throw of her 
that she will brook no interference, and he has let the helm run 
amidships, the position in which it has no actual value. He has 
left her to meet this big one herself, to do what she was built to 


_. do, to soundle easily into the trough of the sea and take no 


more than a whip of cold spray as she throws her head up and 


_ bears off, ever so slightly, before settling to meet the next 


Atlantic comber. 
The glass might tell‘me something now, something to help 


. -me to make up my mind as to whether there is real vice in the 


gale, or if it is simply a southerly bluster that will soon peter 
out in a few more squalls. As we slip into the chart room and 
study the aneroid, you will be astonished to note that I view 


_ the now swiftly-rising barometer with some concern. Let me 


advise you to go below now to your bed and fortify yourself 


against a heavy shift in wind and sea, while I order up another 


cup of strong black coffee. By all the Atlantic portents, the 
wind is going to whip into the nor’-west, blow hell-hard for 


Fog? But we had fog before; and-you cannot recall that I 
was unduly concerned about it. Ah! But this*is:the sailor’s 


bitter. Atlantic cocktail—fog and’ ice. By the time the gale 


blows out we shall be soméwhere in the ice track; at the very 
position in the voyage when I shall have most need of a clear 


outlook, for icebergs have no foghorns mounted to warn a 


ship away. But . . . wait. . . they have, sometimes. I heard 
one just before we collided with ice, southward of Cape Horn, 
in a sailing ship, eastward bound. ‘Cape Stiff’ was strangely 
‘quiet that season, we had not the gales we expected; light 
winds for the most part with much fog and ice. We were 
tunning in a light quarterly wind, misty weather, but not 
quite the dense impenetrable fog of the Newfoundland Banks. 
The Mate had the watch, early daybreak coming in. We 
thought we heard another ship sounding his hand horn and 


I was sent down to call the Captain. I can remember that he 
“was angry when he came on deck and saw the weather, asked 
_the Mate why he was not called before. 


_ Immediately after our own horn was sounded, the strange 


note came and the Old Man se a to the helm roaring— 


“Down hellum! Haul yards fo a Quick? Mister’... 


_ Christ, what ye standin’ at? . . . Ice, ye bluidy eediot! Th’ 


echo! Le’ggo an’ haul!’ Ice? The Mate stood stupid for an 
i . .. then jumped to the brace pins, roaring hoarse 


_ ‘orders as the yards swung forward. ‘All hands! On deck there, 
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men... for your lives’. Suddenly a light grew out of the 
mist and spread out on both bows, a luminous sheen in it, — 
low down on the narrowed sea line. The ice blink, cold white. 

At the first glow, the Old Man started—his lips framed to 
roar an order. No order came, only a groan in his throat as he 
turned his great palm upward. What\was to happen was plain, 
was inevitable. The dazzling ice blink warned him of a solid 
barrier, miles long perhaps, for southern ice breaks away from 
the glaciers in long solid shelves. The ship lay to the wind at 
the mercy of the swell, drifting dead to leeward at every 
*scend. There was no sea room to put the ship on the other 
tack. No sea room to wear or stay. There was nothing to be 
done—nothing but to get the boats out and leave her. 

As we strove, utterly unnerved, at that task, we saw the 
clear outline of a small berg shape out of the mist almost at the 
bow. A calf of the main ice, but weight enough in it to sink 
us when aided by the heaving swell. Madly, we knifed at the 
lashings and swung the boats out. We struck on the lee bow, 
hammering and grinding at the sheer glistening wall. The 
boom went first, then fore to’gallant mast—yards, sails, 
rigging, hurtling from aloft driving the decks in. A shelf of 
solid ice, tons weight of it, crashed on board and shattered 
the fore hatch. Then, grind and scream of buckling iron as 
the heaving monster held us in grip. 

. ‘Hold on, all!” The Old Man had seen more than the wreck 
of the head as we struck, sidling, on the cheek of the berg. ‘Hold 
on, boats, ’vast lowerin’!’ His voice had all the old confident 
ring again. ‘Square main yards. A hand t’ th’ wheel’. 

. A chance had come. The power of gales long since blown 
out, but remembered in the swell, had swept our stern around 
the berg. The ‘calf’ had put us about. We were head to wind, 
the foresail flat against the mast and straining sternward. 
Broad day now, and we could see the berg plainly as we 
drifted under’ sternway away from it. A foot. . .ayard. . 
an oar’s length, with the canvas on the main now rustling as 
we swung the yards. ; 

- ‘Foreyards!: Let: go an’ haul’. We brought up, and slowly 
gathered headway, the broken spars and rigging still tethered 
to us. “Cut. and~clear away’, said the Old Man, quietly, 
‘We'll go out an’ look for open sea. . . again!’ 
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Films Worth Seeing 
In his talk on May 9, Mr. Oliver Baldwin recommended the 
following films: 


Tue INvIsiBLE MAN (American)—‘from the story by H. G. 


. Wells. It deals with ‘a scientist who has managed to make 


himself completely invisible.-The thrills begin with the entrance 
of a strange muffled figure into an English village pub. His 
strange behaviour causes such curiosity among the villagers 
that he is forced to frighten away his persecutors by taking off all 


“his clothes and unwinding the bandages from his head. You will 


see him do all this and disclose absolute nothingness. Un- 
fortunately the Invisible Man takes to murder, and then we 
bring in Scotland Yard and a great man-hunt: although the 
main theme is tragic, the film is full of really good comedy, 
and the English atmosphere is very well caught’. 


ANN Vickers (American)—‘deals with a young woman filled 
with desire to do social work. She takes up prison work and is 
appalled at the graft and corruption she finds there and deter- 
mines to fight it. This is a very strong picture and very skilfully 
directed’. 


LittLe WomeEN (American)—‘the film of Louisa Alcott’s 
famous book, with Katharine Hepburn as “‘Jo”’. We who have 
read the book and liked it will enjoy the picture and find its 
sentimentality very typical of our grandmothers’ attitude 
towards life’. 


ONLY YESTERDAY (American)—‘deals with the indiscretions 
of a young woman in the hectic days of America’s entry into the 
War, and the disillusionment that comes when she realises at 
the Armistice that her lover has forgotten her. It is only when 
she is dying that she writes to her former lover and confides 
their son to his care. There is a reunion between father and son 
and all ends as happily as one would expect in the circumstances’, 
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NXIETY, though it has different shades of meaning, 
really is only another word for fear. We have all of 
us had serious anxiety due to the circumstances of our 


the circumstances change. The anxiety that matters to us is 
a more subtle kind of fear than that. Fear is not, in itself, a 
bad thing; it is, in fact, an absolutely essential emotion, for we. 
certainly should not be able to keep ourselves alive for long 
without it. Fear is of use not only for our own self-preserva- 
tion, but also as a spur to our efforts. The athlete who sprints 
is not likely to win his race unless he has got a certain anxiety, 
‘the needle’ he calls it. I suppose that if we came down to the 
root of things we should decide that it was the fear of hunger 
that made most of us work, so fear is clearly a good thing. 
It is because we do not understand this that we have grown 
up with a foolish tradition about it and we fear to be afraid. 
If you were laughed at when a child and called a coward 
because you had fear, then I can quite easily understand that 
you have grown up with rather more fear in your make-up 
than you should have. The man who is afraid of admitting 
his fear, or of recognising it, tries to sit on it and always is 
liable to develop an exaggerated state of anxiety. As a matter 
of fact, if you look around amongst the people that you know 
and hear about, you will see how very often it is true that 
those who have had too comfortable a life, and have had 
nothing to fear, get nowhere and make nothing worth while 
of their lives. 


Be Job-Conscious Instead of Self-Conscious 


The anxiety that we all of us would like to be rid of, how- 
ever, is that type of abnormal exaggerated fear which is so 
useless. If I, for example, at the moment, were really afraid 
about your opinion of me, and anxious that you should give 
me good marks as a broadcaster, I should certainly have that 
kind of tiresome fear and it would hold me up quite a lot. 
I should have a dry mouth and many of the other physical 
expressions of fear, and I expect you would realise it, even 
though you cannot see me. As it is, what I do care about is 
that I shall give you something to interest you and something 

_to think about, and so I am job-conscious instead of being 
self-conscious. There are a good many every-day circum- 
stances in your lives to which you could apply that same idea. 
Tf you care more about the job you have in hand than of what 
people are thinking of you, you will find life a great deal more 

comfortable and your friends will find that you are a great 
deal more effective. : 

That is just one illustration of the type of deep-seated 
anxiety that we often have. Of course there are very many 
other ways in which anxiety gets hold of us and, as a matter 
of fact, of all the symptoms of various kinds, physical and 
mental, that we suffer from, anxiety is probably the com- 
monest. 

These unpleasant anxieties are brought about in different 
ways. They may come just from our own ‘preciousness’, from 
the fact that we have been kept too safe and wrapped in 
cotton-wool—spoiled, in fact, in one way or another. They 
may have their origin in old frights or difficulties in early life. 
These may have been forgotten because they were unpleasant, 
or we may not have allowed ourselves to realise their full 
‘significance. Anxiety may also result from conflicts in our 

own mind which, because we have not understood them, we 
have not been able to solve. That blessed word ‘ repression’ 


comes in here because, as you have gathered from earlier talks _ 


in this series, we often tend to get rid of some distressing 
conflict by repression. If, for example, you feel that you ought 
not to have fear, because you were brought up to believe that 
you should always be brave like a little soldier, you will cer- 
tainly be uncomfortable when you are faced by events in your 


life which make you afraid. Your mind may solve the situation — 


for you by repression so that you can forget and completely 
ignore the thing you are afraid of. This is what happened so 
often in the War; it also happens quite often in civilian life. 
In fact it is just as easy as that convenient loss of memory 


(auth: 


d lives; things were going wrong, or. various catastro- 
phies were impending. That kind of fear goes, however, when. 


about this muscular rigidity and the particular muscles around — 


- ‘meant the unconscious part of his mind—the back of his mind) 


which occurs eae you are es ate to be going out ‘to tea > ae 
with someone you don’t want to go to tea with. art 
In what I have just said there is a very important point >" 224 


that I should like you to remember, that there is no difference, 

except in degree, between these trifling every-day problems, 
and difficulties, and the much more serious difficulties which = _ 
lead to nervous breakdown. We all of us make neurotic 
reactions at times, so that neither you nor Ihas anyrightatall 
to use a special tone of voice when talking about people who — 

are ‘neurotic’. Those who break down through the strain of 


anxiety are only those whose circumstances have been a little 


less fortunate than our own. The same is true in matters of 
delinquency, for we have all been delinquents at some time 


in our lives; but that is another story. ¥ es % 
Children Can Be Kept Too Safe 4 ‘aa 
I must go back to this question of our preciousness, as one P 


of the common origins of anxiety. In the very nature of things 

every child is made to feel himself safe as a baby, at least he 

certainly should be; the trouble is that often he is kept too a 

safe and as soon as ever he has to begin to adventure out into 

life, either in the family or at school, he is liable to meet fear. ; 

Anxiety about what is unknown, fears of the dark and of all ; 

sorts of circumstances in which we cannot be sure that we shall 

be safe, are perhaps the first serious fears that a child meets. 

A good deal of his future depends upon how he is handled 

at that time. He certainly should not be laughed at (no 

child should be laughed at though you can laugh with him). 

He needs a reasonable amount of encouragement but not too 

much sympathy. A night-light is infinitely better for a child ~ 

who fears the dark than to have mother come and sit with 

or visit him. The imaginative child, perhaps as a result of some 

of the more alarming fairy stories, will conjure up all sorts of 

imaginary ogres and other menacing figures in the dark. 

Friendly fun, with new interests and new literature, will 

probably help with that situation. 
The special child, going out from the safety of home into 

the dangerous world of school, must certainly meet with all 

sorts of challenges and setbacks. He has felt himself so sure in 

his environment and so important, and now all that is gone. 

Nearly everything that comes along seems to show him how . 

unimportant he is and how often he can fail and be thought ~! 

ridiculous. Mothers sometimes bring their children to me 

and say ‘my child is so highly strung’. That really means, 

though they often do not recognise it, that the child is over- 

anxious and frightened, for that strung-up feeling is actually 

the result of bodily changes due to fear, the tense rigidity of 

muscles, of which you have heard in earlier talks. If the child 

carries on the safeness of his early life and is successful at 

school and in other ways, he is very likely going to grow up as 

a man who always expects success and who, as a result, takes 

failure very badly; he will always be a very anxious. man. 

Most of us have had failure dreams in which we fell from 

heights, or missed trains, or tried to run or shout and couldn’t. 

If you have had these you will probably recognise that they 

came at times when you had been feeling rather good and 

pleased with yourself. You can understand dreams like this 


_ best if you think of them as reminders, from that part of your 


mind we call the unconscious, that you can fail like anyone - 
else, and make a fool of yourself, and that you need to be a 


little more humble and accept that fact. 2. 4 
Fear and the Stammerer _ yi 
There probably is no commoner cause of anxiety sha this "sees 
liability to failure. Stammering provides a very clear instance 

_ of this, for a stammer is always the expression of fear. The = 


anxiety lest we should fail, or be thought ridiculous, brings = 


the vocal cords become tense, so that speech is interfered with, 
When the stammerer forgets himself, and the necessity for 
safeguarding, he ceases to stammer. One of the worst stam- a 
merers I have ever known, while he was undergoing treatment, 
dreamed that he was digging in his back garden (this, I think, 


even ; ? 
as a South Deicad Ghd, fed had t ‘many childish day-- 


RB recains of greatness based upon. the story “of Cecil Rhodes. ~ 


4 This was his self-important phantasy that he was always 
having to protect. His anxiety was that people might think him _ 
less wonderful than he would like to ag ao that was res 
<a “s ponsible for his stammer. 


oi _ Physical Illness with a Mental Background 


_ That same kind of anxiety which causes.a stammer can, of 
a “course; bring about other illnesses that are often thought to be 
physical. A- prominent business man a little while ago was 
___- quite unable to sign his name while there was anyone else in 
the room; his hand would clench his pen so tight that he 
- simply. could not complete his signature; the nib would go 
i through the paper and he had to give up any attempts of 
this sort. Since he had a great many letters to sign this was 
difficult for him. His self-consciousness was expressed in 
z i bys this way, as it turned out, largely because earlier in his life, 
3 y a when he had wished to appear a little more distinguished than 
__he really was, he had decided to develop a completely new, 
b i and much more impressive, signature. That fact had been 
present in his mind always, and it was for that reason that his 


a particular symptoms developed. Writers’ cramp, telegraphists’ 
ae cramp and miners’ nystagmus are all of them instances where 

—.- particular groups of muscles tend to be picked out in people 

ae a varying occupations as a method of expressing their deep 

as anxieties. 

nal Our anxieties about the Ray cnture of life may take other 


~ forms also. A young woman whom I saw recently had, for 
several years, been sick whenever anything out of the ordinary 
had to be attempted. She came, as you might imagine, from a 
safe and sheltered home, and the sickness began from the 
first day she had to leave that home. I think, too, of a man with 


2 a somewhat similar family background whose fears in later 
re life crystallised out in panics and phobias about cancer or 
Z other diseases. I know yet another man who, though he is able 
ts and efficient in all’ ordinary matters, at home and at work, 
Ss tortures himself with every kind of self-doubt about the 
4 ~ necessary decisions and social activities of his life. People like 
% these may often need a very great deal of help before they can 
___ understand their fears sufficiently to be able to face them and 
a make fun of them. Anxiety, which is very simple in its origin’ 
-_ in childhood, may become very complex and involved, and - 
Re also very alarming, in adult life. 

a 

nk To Try to Forget Unpleasantness May Not Be Wise 
____-It is not difficult for you to realise how frightening episodes 
pa and experiences may leave an aftermath of general anxiety. 
7 ' The War provided us with countless grim instances of this, 


___ and even those who were at home but who went through air 
raids have no need to be reminded that the fear of those times 
went so deep that it left behind it a considerable anxiety which 

a could easily be roused and brought to thesurface again by the 

__ difficulties and upsets of ordinary life. Children who are the 

___ victims of assaults or frights may often suffer, not only immedi- 

ately after such events, but also through the whole of their lives, 

from anxiety which perhaps may warp their development to a 

most serious degree. The child who meets some such experi- | 

ence as this is helped most by being encouraged to talk about 

‘it and make the episode a very ordinary event; to attempt to 

‘make people forget unpleasant things as quickly as possible is 

quite misguided, as we are encouraging them to repress, and | 

a _the anxiety, thought to be quite decently buried, is certain to 

_ emerge in some way or other in later life. 

_ From whatever sources our anxieties come they are cer- 

oo ~ tainly sufficiently obvious to most of us and’ extremely un- 

_ pleasant. The novelists very often have given us a vivid picture: 

the hero faced by sudden _danger goes rigid (that strung-up 

te _ feeling) and shakes with terror, his eyes are staring and he 
has a sinking sensation in the pit of his stomach, his knees 

4 ~ knock together and his legs feel as though they ' would give 


“few words. Probably you have all at times experienced some, 
or all, of these effects. Even the skid of the ’bus or a visit to 
the dentist. may have Protuced these results. They are all the 
exaggerated results of nature’s efforts to prepare us, through 


our instinct of self-preservation, for fight or for flight. That 
~. “very phrase ‘he has the wind py is illustrative, because it is 


causes of our insomnia. Our mental over-activity, the constant __ 


under him, he breaks into a clammy sweat and stammers a | 


‘upset of our ‘stomach and the general acm of the dige 


~ tract is ; perhaps 1 more common than any other physical s 
tom of anxiety. The over-acidity which results from an: 
may produce gastritis and may predispose to gastric ulcer and — 
similar disabilities. This acidity is, too, one of the commonest _ 


wrestling with some unsolved problem, may keep us awake, i 
but acidity will do it also, and many of those who cannot sleep aay 
would do so if they did such a simple thing as take some mild 4 5 


alkali, or put some food inside themselves to take up the i 


acidity. ae 
Success is not All- Important =a b 
_ You are perhaps hoping that I shall give you a speratig Bees 
formula for dealing with your anxieties. I cannot do that. “or 
Some of them will perhaps be so ingrained that you must get 
skilled help to unravel them and to get rid of the bogey offear. 
Nearly all of us are in contact with children, and we can make oe 
it a part of our job to see that unnecessary fears and anxieties — Be 
are not allowed to develop. With children, and with ourselves, 
too, we can stress the need of adventure in life. ‘Safety First? 
is an admirable motto for the *bus services, but the worst 
possible slogan for life itself. We can do a good deal also by 
recognising what we probably were not taught as children, a. 
either at home or at school—that' failure and success are rela- Ras, 
tively unimportant. If you think it out you will, Iam sure, 
agree with me that what really matters is how much effort we ex: 
put into life, how much use we make of such abilities and | 
qualities as we have. So much of our anxiety, which comes 
from our struggle to avoid failure, would be dispelled if we 
really thought this matter out. Not at night, but in the day- 
time when you are fresh, you should think about your anxieties 
and discover, if you can, what you really fear. It is no good 
saying ‘don’t worry’, because you should, in fact, worry 
about the right things. If you are to pull yourself together — 
you must find out what to pull on and how to pull. Don’t 
bother too much about failure and certainly don’t be afraid 
of self-criticism (by criticism I mean something that recog- 
nises the good in yourself as well as the bad). Curiosity, 
honesty and a sense of humour will go a very long way to- 
wards dealing with your anxieties. If you can laugh at your 
very important self you will, I am sure, be a great deal happicr. — 
You will certainly sleep well and peacefully afterwards, and be 
able the next day to ivy the adventure and risk and achieve- 


ments of life. 
The Chimera 


_ A chimera with a mane of rainbows flowing — 
Pursues me in my swiftest flight, 
Or when I stand . 
Tenderly touches my perspiring hand, ah vee 
And follows my going. . 2 . 


No space of crossing possible 
I essay, but thrown ahead of me 
Shown on the profile lines of lands 
_ This figure stands 
Exultant and beguiling and beautiful. 


Like fields the annual fleece surges 
With energy animal and human, 
Five silver hoofs bear 
_ . This body, the stellar seven’s despair, Beh 
And the eyes irridesce with celestial urges. , 


» Whose form if not the world’s we see, 
Of whom the glittering feet if not 
The oceans as wings of the world, Mercury? 
And larches and tulips the limbs, and the eyes 
Flower indeed from the seeds of the starred skies, 


GEORGE BARKER 


'F we compare our civilisation with any other, one point, I 
believe, is wholly in our favour—no other generation of 
‘men has ever had such a control over pain as we of this 
generation have been given. The advance has been so 
is rapid that most of us don’t realise it. The first anesthetics are 
not a century old. Naturally we don’t like to think of unpleas- 
ant things, but I think we should sometimes grumble less 
_. about our hard times if we knew more about times past— 
especially in this cardinal matter of pain. Do you know that 
Darwin wouldn’t become a doctor because he shrank from 
having to perform operations on fully conscious people? You 
had to be tough to do that: yet there was no escape. Then 
came gas—nitrous oxide, chloroform, ether. And then dis- 
ef covery seemed to rest on its oars. People took for granted, till 
__ they became patients, that all that was necessary had been 
done. Of course it hadn’t. Chloroform can be very dangerous. 
It can act as a heart poison. Laughing gas could only hold you 
: away from pain for a minute or so. Ether isn’t as dangerous as 
chloroform, but I don’t think ‘there is any anzsthetic which 
__ most people hate more, and the old way of giving it, when you 
might stifle for two or three minutes before you went under, 
made it to many people a perfect nightmare. But with the 
_--——s twentieth century things began to move. Not only was there 
. great progress in the method of giving the old anesthetics. 
Completely new ones were brought into use. First came 
____ stovain, the French anesthetic which did not affect breathing 
| at all—the point where most of us are most touchy. For it was 
_ pricked into your spine and there you were, able toread apaper - 
_ while below the puncture for the next few hours your body 
seemed no more to belong to you than uncoupled aise ie car- 

-viages belong to the engine. ; 


at cet Ast Anesthetic that Allays Fear 


ey We human beings suffer not merely from direct pain, but 
_____ fiom that indirect pain nearly all animals are completely spared 
F —fear. So we have not solved our problem of suffering when 


their morning ‘paper unconcernedly while their body is 
_ quite out of pain but still obviously there and obviously be- 


ing treated in a way which ought to be painful. They get 
eer ____ alarmed, and the alarm is not only unpleasant for them. It does 
vee ane : their body harm. Fear is probably physically more harmful 
ae a4 _ than. pain. Not only does it make all your muscles become 
Bi: tense so that you have to be given more anesthetic, but it also 
z=? ~ lowers your resistance to infection. The doctor, then, quite as 
: Za _ much as the patient, wants the patient to be as unaware as 
as possible. Yet the patient shrinks from being put forceably 
under. It looks as though our poor sensitive selves wanted at 
the same time to be there for fear something should go wrong 

’ and yet not be there for fear of being frightened. That seems 


Se ecily asking too much, and yet as it happens it is just that very 
- natural, if very exacting, demand which science has succeeded 
in meeting. It has managed to be able to put us into a condition 
the best description of which is exactly this—that we are not 
_ quite all there. It is research into those interesting drugs, the 

ei _ barbyturics, which has given us this odd and highly convenient 

f se e: _ power. They were known as sedatives for a long while. It then 

oP occurred to chemists to try and increase their very slight 
e anesthetic power. Through this wonderful modern chemical 

Moen eretliod, whereby you get right down to the molecule of the 

pr ea _ chemical and can manipulate it until you can pick out those 


~ 
( 


< qa qualities you want and knock out those you don’t, the trick has 
see been done. With several of these new synthetic drugs you can 
now in consequence be both conscious and also sublimely i in- 
oo different, able even to help if called on but at the same time as 
ee -_ unruffled and detached as nurse herself. 
a wee Only one pain-problem remains over. to be solved. What 
A about pain after the actual touching and disturbing of the 
___nerves is over? This pain, while our nerves are recovering from 
_ being interfered with, is generally got over by giving us, after 
; & anesthetic has worn off, a little dope to tide us over. It 
Je :. hace hav 


“Solving the Problems of Pain 


By GERALD HEARD 


_ we have made the body painless. Very few people can read 


obviously be much better if the anesthetic 
d not Ge look after us when: we are oe 


handled but when we are still aching from the ieendtine: Here a: a 
again, rapid progress is being made. First of all there are. now 2 onan 
a number of ointments and dressings which not only help va 
wound to heal, but also help to make it painless, and the — 
anesthetics themselves: are being extended to cover with their 
merciful shadow not only the time of wounding but the time — 
of aching. Already one of those anesthetics injected into the — 
spine can give us complete comfort for six hours and often — 
for a whole day after the operation; and after a complete day’s : 
ease the worst of the ache is often over. In short, so fast arewe = 
advancing now in the conquest of our worst enemy, ‘pain, that 
the day seems in sight when we shall find ourselves completely 


freed from this tyranny. ~ fas es 


Pain as a Stimulant 


What is the purpose of pain? Saas great pain may not be a 
warning but a stimulant. Great pain nearly always attends 
grave injury. Your body is undergoing a terrific strain. There — 
is risk you may collapse. You may give out under the shock. 
It has been noticed that after major operations there is always 
a danger of pneumonia. Sometimes there isn’t even pneu- 
monia, the patient simply gives out. He dies of what is called 
surgical shock. Now it has been discovered how to deal with 
that. The body’s power to hit back at its invaders depends 
largely on those invaders being doped, and they are doped by 
the body by a secretion called cortin which is largely made by 
the rind of the suprarenal ductless glands. It has been found — 
that when patients collapse with surgical shock in nearly every _ 
case it is this minute but essential part of their bodies which — 
has failed. You see how pain can serve here. Whenever you: 
are attacked by pain and are consciously spurred, of all your 
glands it is these suprarenal glands which are most quickly 
excited and begin to stimulate you. For these glands are, = 
above all, the glands of immediate resistance. Now see what 
may happen if your body is gravely injured’ and yet youknow 
nothing about it. If you remain quite indifferent while a major & 


e 


are’, 


operation is carried on there is naturally a risk that those — :. 
glands, especially that vital part of them, the cortex, may not) = 
get into action. Your resistance has been lowered, perhaps  ———S 
foreign germs have got into you and yet your nervous system, == 
because you have been asleep, may have omitted to ring the i 
alarm bell and call out the special glandular reserve. 7 mg aioe 
That is the new theory about profound pain. By agony ee 
you call on the body to manufacture a special drug in special 
quantities to resist the grave physical damage which is prob- ty 
ably causing such agony. I am sure you have often wondered a 
why people in great pain so often seem all the more determined = 
to stick it out and hang on to their lives. I think we may have = 
at least the chemical explanation here, in the discovery of this” 2s 
purpose in pain. And we can see also how the group of drugs 


manufactured by this brace of glands not only makes us want 
to stick it out, for this suprarenal gland is the same gland which _ 
when it works makes us desperately brave and utterly dis-- 
regardful of wounds, so that when deeply wounded still we 
don’t bleed to death—but is a life-saver as well. Anesthetic 
research is following up this line carefully and learning how 
to keep you painless and yet have your body capable of — ~ 
_ stimulating itself. For anesthetics can now be so carefully — 
adjusted that they are no longer a sort of blind oubliette into 
which you plunge people and then, the crisis over, pull them — Fe oa 
up again. You can lower them now, as it were, inch by inch. — 
So we are beginning to be able to study states of mind almost 
as exactly as we can study states of body. Anesthetics no 
fongee only save the patient, they inform the doctor. ce if 


want suddenly to call them back? That, till the other day, was” 
not to be done. You had to wait till Nature sent them back Pag 
again to the surface. Quite lately, tects a way of sudden — es a 
recall has been found and very properly call sthesia, 

making you feel again. It is curiously simple. A “Al |_ you have to 

do is to give the patient an injection o: meer hydro 
acid and back he bobs to the surface. like, 0 Pa e sti 
eee the floor of a Poa. ee one 


~~ 
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THE LISTENER a 


Frederick Denison “Maurice 


By the Rev. Canon C. E. RAVEN i 


S we get further away from the nineteenth ceneury and 

can see its history in truer perspective, it seems clear 

that Frederick Denison Maurice will ‘be reckoned 

incomparably the greatest among its Churchmen— 
greatest in character, in vision and in achievement. In his life- 
time his followers loved to call him the Prophet, and if it is the 
prophet’s task to read the signs of the times, to interpret their 
significance, and to act in accordance with their lessons, no 
man more fully deserved the name. Intensely humble and 
wholly free from personal ambition, conscious that he ‘could 
never be acceptable to any schools in the Church’, misunder- 
stood, calumniated and persecuted, he set himself without 
haste and without rest to explore and expound and express 
the religion of Jesus Christ. As theologian and thinker, as 
educationalist and teacher, as social student and reformer, he 
was a pioneer; and his works live and grow. 

Born in 1805 of a Unitarian family, growing to his full con- 
victions slowly at Trinity and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where 
he was a contemporary of Tennyson and Hallam, and after- 
wards at Exeter College, Oxford, he took orders in the Church 
of England in 1834, and spent most of the rest of his life in 
London as Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. For a time he was a 
Professor at King’s College, until forced to resign on a charge 
of heresy. Shortly before his death in 1872 he returned to 
Cambridge as Professor of Moral Philosophy. For the rest his 
life was spent in comparative obscurity, unmarked by what 
the world calls great events. 

Maurice was primarily a thinker and teacher. His practical 
achievements were always the expression of convictions which 
he had worked out by digging deep into speculative problems 
and had fashioned into a consistent philosophy. If we are to 
understand his greatness we must begin by considering his 
theology. 

‘Nothing is more common’, wrote Professor Brentano, ‘than 
to meet people who emphatically describe themselves as 
Christians: nothing more rare than men who, in all their deci- 
sions and acts, are naturally guided by the Christian spirit. 
Maurice was not merely guided in his general views of the 
world by Christian doctrines: it was impossible for him to 
think of any aspect of nature or of social life otherwise than 
from the Christian point of view. His whole being was com- 
pletely drenched in Christianity’. He took a few simple ideas, 
the Fatherhood and universality of God, the presence of Christ 
in all men, and His revelation of Himself in every good thought 
and word and deed, and the consequent unity of human 
society in Christ as His body; and these ideas he applied in 
every department of thought and life. Thus, like the Greek 
Fathers or the author of the Fourth Gospel, he saw every 
detail of conduct in the light of a fewunchanging principles: 
nature and history were the outward and visible signs of an 
inward and spiritual reality: it was man’s duty and joy to live 
eternally. In some respects such a theology might be described 
as Christian Platonism—the Platonism which Dr. Inge 
regards as the most vital element in our religious philosophy. 
But Maurice, far more than the Platonists, is free from any 
easy optimism or any intellectual arrogance. He wrestled with 
the great facts of evil, of suffering and sacrifice: he never 
thought knowledge as important as love: he is much closer 
to St. John than to the Platonists. : 

In his own time the orthodox, whether Evangelical or 
Tractarian, failed to understand his position, condemned him 
as vague and obscure, and strove to convict him of heresy. 
Yet even then, as the sale of his sermons and the devotion of 


_ his followers abundantly proved, there were very many who 


found him simple and clear and profound, who loved him, 


_ as did Daniel Macmillan, “because he had no mythical explana- 


tions, no clever explaining away’, and to whom he revealed a 
new and satisfying vision of God. In later days his theology, 


as Dean Stubbs it, ‘kept the whole forward movement 
in the social and political life of England in union with God 
and identified with religion’. Tennyson and Browning, Hort 


and Westcott, took up and propagated his teaching. Today ithas 
coloured the whole religious thought of the Churches. ‘Maurice’, 


says Dr. Carpenter, ‘is the father of modern English Theology’. 


That a man whose life’s work was that of a student and a 
teacher should have been the pioneer in three of the most far- 
reaching reforms of the century is proof that the adage “Think 
well: do well will follow thought’ is worth remembering. 

The first of the three was his foundation of Queen’s College 
for Women in 1847; and this was perhaps the most influential 
of them all. For among all the vast and more dramatic changes 
of recent times none is in fact so radical as the change in the 
status and opportunities of womanhood. The movement 
which led on to the opening of the professions, to the attain- 
ment of civic rights, and to the present partnership between 
the sexes has grown out of the higher education of women; 


Frederick Denison Maurice 


and this education was first given when Queen’s College was 
founded. In those days, defective as may have been the schools 
and universities, they existed solely for boys and men: girls, 
if taught at all, were taught at home and by governesses who 
had had almost no opportunities either for acquiring know- 
ledge or for discovering how: to impart it. Maurice saw the 
need and as soon as he got to Lincoln’s Inn and had leisure 
for teaching set himself to meet it. His friend Tennyson, living 
close at hand, might make gentle mockery in “The Princess’: 
others were less gentle and more contemptuous. But with a 
little band of colleagues to help him the College was founded. 
At first the seed grew slowly: Girton did not follow until 1869; 


but the harvest when it came was an hundredfold. 


His interest in practical social reform began with his 


: friendship with J. M. Ludlow at the time of the great Chartist 


demonstration in 1848. In that year revolutions took place in 
most European countries, and in Britain the ‘hungry ’forties’ 
had aroused great and justifiable unrest. Ludlow, who had 
been educated in France, saw plainly the spiritual power of 
the new democracy and felt the need to Christianise Socialism 
and to socialise Christianity. He introduced Maurice to the 


’ 


___ Paris by Buchez; and Maurice, realising that they aimed at 


replacing the ‘Cash Nexus’ by a more human relationship, and 


0 at transforming not only the system but the spirit of 
___ industrialism, consented to try a similar experiment in 
England. “These Socialist movements seem to us to say “You 
must have done with your low grovelling notion that Christ 
ke is the Head of a set of religious men, the Head of a sect of 


Christians, and you must believe that He is actually the Son. 


“a % a 5 4 
-___ 9f God and the Son of Man” ’. So Maurice maintained. 
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The First Term of the Seventh College Year will 
commence on Monday, October 29, when Elementary 
Classes will be formed. . 
“SUBJECTS. TEACHERS. 
= kee - f R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge: 
wil si Wy ee kee Eas rh mellow. Seay College, Cambridge 
s . : oe » Esq., B.A., Tri 5 i 
Arithmetic ... “ A. Rumsey, eq. BA, Oxford be pas 5 
Algebra 46 a W. A. Ralston, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge 
Geometry ... ... aed Spee Be Berean pee eee se Coee canoer 
oJ. |, B.A., Trin: all, idg: 
Book-keeping : Mr. G. Tansley.€.S., Fellow of the College, s 
re Mr, J. R. Evans, 
English Grammar { F. J. Furnivall, Bsq., M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge A 
English Composition Vernon Lushington, Esq , B.C.L., Trinity College, Cambridge 
Logic 3 % ae ig D, C. Lathbury, Esq., B.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
: * HAC es Oo EN 
“s .. v. 3.8 , MLA., sC 7 
English History ore, { T. R. beret Ban eaca conser Chur ated 
English Literature J. W, Hales, Esq., B.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Bible History F. Harrison, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford 
Godfrey Lushington, Esq., M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford 
A.J, Munby, Esq., M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge 
Latin ... es, + C. Bowen, Esq., B.A., Bahiol College, Oxford 
Greek o o¥ W. A. Russell, Esq., M.A., Magdalen Hail, Oxford 
Marwood Tucker, Esq., M.A. 
French s ar {_ M, Duhart Fauvet, 
, John Ruskin, Esq., M.A., Christ Church, Cxford 
( Lowes Dickenson, Esq., Painter 
Drawing F. M. Brown, Esq , Painter 
E. B. Jones, Esq , Painter 
Mr. Allen, Mr. J, P. Emslie, C.S., and Mr. War. 
; FEES 
PNTRANOU, EEE) “0's: & Se eS ate ca, pads 
TERM FEE (payable every Term attended) nce 1s. Od. 
CLASS FEE, for a Class of two hours iss $s, 3s. Od. 
4 ( Except the Drawing Class, the Fee for which is 4s ) 
. 5 for a class of one hour ss =e. 2s. Od. 
aa ro The length of a term is from eight to ten weeks. 
PREPARATORY CLASSES. 
These Classes are especially adapted for persons who require more rudimentary in- 
eration than is ae in He other classes. The subjects taught are Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, and Geography. 
_ #EES—One Evening a week 1s. a term; each additional evening a week, 1s. The 
Y Term Fee of 1s. for each term attended is also charged. 
x » 
fey. ADULT, SCHOOL. 
ead _ In this School, Reading, Writing, and the first four rules of Arithmetic are taught. The 
aa time of attendance is from § till 10, every evening except Saturday. Charge 6d. a week. 
mt . 
RIFLE CORPS. 
7) Connected with the College is a Rifle Corps. Major-Commandant, Tuomas Huanzs, Esa., 


B.A., a member of the Council, 
Accoutrements, about £3. 3s, 


A GENERAL MEETING ~— 


Subscription 1s. a month, and the cost of Uniform and 


Will be held at the College, on Thursday evening, October 25th, at 4-past 8 o'clock, at . 


which the Principal and Teachers will state and explain the subjects to be taught in | 

their classes duriug the ensuing Term. -< a re 

. THE PROSPECTUS will be ready about a week before the commencement of the Term, and 
anay be kad cn‘application to the Secretary, Mn. SuorteR, at the College. ry 


LOWE, Printer, 182, High Holborn, w,c. 


An early Prospectus (1860) . : 
By courtesy of the Working Men's College, Crowndale Road 


ies ‘So in 1850 the Christian Socialist. Movement was begun, 
____ Associations, or self-governing workshops, were started for 
tailors, printers, bakers, bootmakers and builders: a Central 
Co-operative Agency and Stores for the sale of their goods, a 


movement in Rochdale and. the North: the Amalgamated 


Society of Engineers, the first trade union on the grand 


scale, was approached: and plans were made for developing 


the whole working-class-movement along lines similar to those - 


recently advocated by Guild Socialism. Indeed in the early 


_ months of 1851 it seemed as if a complete system of co-opera-, 
tion, both productive and distributive, might become prac-. 
ticable: for the trade unions consented to. employ their. 


____ funds in acquiring self-governing works for their own mem- 


‘ > * 


- » 7 —-. : : 
es schemes for co-operative production then being developed in and 
- started by the A.S.E. 


A.S.E., fought the matter to a finish, and compelled the 


; _ forerunner of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, was formed: | 
contact was established with the Co-operative distribution. 


introduction to social and economic problems was at the. 3 


NY awd ag pate ee ane 


ye 
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bers, and one such, the Windsor Iron Works, was actually — 


i> 
$ 


=" 


The result was the great lock-out of 1852. The masters took 


trade unions to abandon all hopes of a constructive pro- — ' 
gramme and put all their resources into a fighting fund. In 
the future that lock-out, against which Maurice and his fol- | 
lowers vigorously protested, may rank as one of the decisive ~ > 
and disastrous battles of our history. ene 

Its result was to convince Maurice that the time for wide- 
spread reform was not yet. His efforts had unified the Co- 
operative Movement: the Act of Parliament of 1852 secured 
by Ludlow and Hughes gave it legal protection: its basis was — 
drafted by Maurice on lines that embodied his ideal for 
society as an organism. But for himself he saw that the work 
must now pass into other hands. How great that work has 
become, the history of Co-operation will prove. © ak 

So he turned to his third adventure—the development of 


higher education for the working classes, by the foundation 


of the Working Men’s College. Hitherto, although Mechanics’ — 
Institutes and one or two other agencies had arranged classes — 
for the workers, there had been no attempt to provide con- - 
tinuous or systematic courses of study or to create a.sense of 

corporate fellowship. Maurice, who thought that a College ~ 


_would provide a high type of organic and co-operative life and 


felt confident that he could collect a strong staff from his col-  — 
leagues and from university men resident in London, under- 

took to become Principal. Meetings were held to appeal for __ Re: 
sympathy and support; premises were obtained, firstin Red 
Lion Square, shortly afterwards in Great Ormond Street 

(the buildings are now in Crowndale Road); a curriculum > 


_ of lectures and classes was announced; and a very com- 


petent panel of teachers was secured. The attendance of stu- 
dents in the first term amounted to 176, about equally dis-— 
tributed between clerks and artisans. The College, though — 


only open for classes in the evenings, speedily developed a 


strong social life. Drilling, boxing and other activities became 
part of its regular existence, and the happiest relations were 
established between staff and students. ; ny 

In these days such a venture may seem commonplace: at_ i 
that time it was entirely new. One half of England had no idea ~ ; 
how the other half lived, and had no opportunity of discover Re 
ing. Maurice’s College was thus not only the forerunner of , 


bodies like the Polytechnic, the W.E.A. and Ruskin College 


in providing a liberal education for the workers: it also antici- _ 
pated the work of the Settlements, of Toynbee Hall or Oxford 
House, where men fresh from the universities could meet and _ f 
make friends with men of a different upbringing and outlook. © 
At the Working Men’s College, as in all such centres, the 
teachers learned at least as much as their pupils. By it a steady 

stream of lawyers, civil servants, scientists and artists were — 

given first-hand acquaintance with social service and with the 

needs and the splendour of the poor. The awakening of the _ 
national conscience, the progress of political and legislative 

reform, the redress of evils and the promotion of public wel-_ 

fare owed very much to the efforts of those who first realised — 

the need for change when they accepted Maurice’s invitation © 

to join his staff. And what we now call the labour movement: 

gained several of its most competent leaders from his pupils. 

_ For the greatness of Maurice is not only that his name is __ 
associated with the beginning of four of the most important. 
movements of the last century. Because he had thought deeply 

and was able to work out his ideas in various practical direc- ~ 

tions, he stimulated others not merely to follow him, but to 
apply the same principles in other fields. Those who came 
under his influence did not necessarily confine their activities 

to lines which he had laid down. They got from him an in- 
spiration to a life of service, but chose for themselves the form __ > 
that such service could best take. Neale and Hughes in the. Riss 
Co-operative Movement; Ludlow in promoting legislation, 
and as Registrar of Friendly Societies; Ruskin whose first — 
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Working Men’s College; Octavia Hill and her work for better” 
housing; these and very many others in all ranks of life were 
his disciples. If Ludlow, who lived until 1911, could describe, 
the change in public opinion on social questions during his 4 
lifetime as marvellous, it is to Maurice more than to any other 

that this change owed its origin and from him that it received 
its greatest impetus. ; ; "2 
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' HERE. is absolutely no cents ha between an 
ordinary police court and a juvenile court. There is 
__ no dock, no witness-box, no magistrate enthroned 
on a high chair, no police officers in uniform— 
indeed, there is no prisoner, for it would be absurd to call 
many of the youngsters who appear before us by such a 
name, even if’ we were allowed. to. In actual fact we are not. 
Anyone who is charged in a juvenile court is called a de- 
pecan, never a prisoner. Instead of the scene of an ordinary 
court which is familiar to everyone either from pictures in 
comic papers or from stage scenes or from the movies, I want 


a you to think of a room large enough to contain about twenty 
people. It i is now the law throughout the whole of the country 
ag that the juvenile court must sit either in a different building 
a or room from the ordinary police court, or on a different 


day from the ordinary court. The whole purpose of this is. 


that in the minds of the parents as well as of the children 
there shall be nothing that can in any way contaminate them 
_ with the proceedings of the ordinary ‘Police | court with its 
peculiar atmosphere. 
: _ Ata table sit three justices specially selected from the panel 
____ of magistrates as being interested in and knowing about chil- 
dren and adolescent boys and girls. At the present time, 
one of the problems to be faced is to find the right kind 
of justice to sit in the juvenile court. It by no means fol- 
lows that magistrates or justices who are capable of dealing 
__-with adults are also capable of desiing with children. You 
don’t want the kind of old man who looks over ‘his glasses at 
a small child and says, “Now when I was a boy, if I had done 
_ what you have. . 
tirade, of which the child does not understand a single word. 


ne _ juvenile court the “very intonation of a child’s voice may 
____ give a heap of information, whilst the expression of his face 
3 - may tell what the child has no vocabulary to express in words. 
: _ To be a really good member of a juvenile court, I think, 
Hy “requires a flair. You must be genuinely interested in children: 
-_- you must understand them. You have to be able to remember 
your own childhood. You have to have sufficient imagination 
to see yourself standing there in the place of the child or young 
_ person who is before you. But even more than this is needed. 
You have to know something about the district—to be able 
to visualise the home life of a child who may have been 
____ brought up in the utmost poverty, and who may never have 
____ known even the simplest pleasures or the common decencies 
___ of life. You need to have a knowledge of the geography of the 
, district—what open spaces there are, what kind of reputation 
the different streets may have, and:so on. You want to under- 
_ stand what it is like to have parents who are too busy to look 
after you, or else parents who just don’t care about you. 
__. Perhaps to be starved of love is more painful to a child than 
to be starved of food. I am emphasising this because it is 
____ such a tremendous factor in causing juvenile delinquency. If 
he doesn’t receive the attention which he needs and for which 
___ he consciously or unconsciously craves, then over and over 
again we find that a child proceeds himself to attract that 


has a new dress nor pretty clothes, because her parents can 
never afford them, I can’t help thinking that it is almost 
natural, or at any rate very understandable, for her to get the 
money as best she can to procure just that bit of colour in 


E her life. I don’t think I need say much about housing con-. 


___ ditions, except to tell you the story of a young girl of thirteen- 
_____and-a-half who was the eldest of six children, and with her 
parents these eight human beings lived in one room 9 feet by 


on 22 feet. You could not be very cross pith her when she was 


___ charged with soliciting. 
I think it is quite obvious that a woman can Sate a 


special understanding of this sort of thing, and it is a definite 
move forward that the Act lays down that in London one of 
the three justices on the bench must be a woman, and outside 
ES London there must be a woman ha aay practicable. 


By BASIL HENRIQUES _ me eS 
Part of a talk broadcast on May gi er’ ; = 


* and then bursts into a long reminiscent © 


It is no use having deaf j justices nor half-blind j justices, for in a 


attention by behaving as badly as he can. When a girl never | 


_ great deal to the successful working of a juvenile court by her 


At a small table next to that of the magistrates, the clerk 
sits, and behind him, at a table running perpendicular to — 
that at which the magistrates sit, are the probation officers. 


On the other side of the room, opposite to the probation 


officers, the school attendance officers sit. At the back of the — 


room, right away from where the child can see them, are the 
police, dressed in mufti, the witnesses, the parents, and the 
one or two people who, with the special permission of the 
court, may have been allowed to be present. The general 


public, of course, is strictly forbidden to be there. Should e; 
any reports appear in the Press, no names are allowed to be | 


mentioned, for there is nothing more important than that the 


name or “address or photograph of a child who has been ~ 


brought before the court should not be made public.  _ 
What I want to try to convey to you is that the child « or 
young person, when he actually appears before the magis- 


trates, comes into an atmosphere which is at once friendly 
and formal, and the sternness or severity of the court room _ 


varies with the intonation and tone of the words of the 
President. Take, for example, a boy of sixteen-and-a- half who 


is charged with housebreaking. He may very likely take ad-— 


vantage of the friendliness of the court and begin to show 
that he looks upon the whole proceedings somewhat as a joke. 


It is not difficult then for a wise magistrate to caJl the boy soto 


order that he feels thoroughly ashamed of himself. On the — 


other hand, a frightened little girl of eight is soon made to 
feel quite at her ease with the newly-found friends on the 
bench with whom she is chatting. 


There are two types of children who are brought before the . 


court—those who have committed some offence and who are 
brought there by the police and charged with that offence, and 


those who are brought there because they are in need of care _ 


and protection, or are beyond the control of their parents. By 
this latter type I mean those who are either falling into bad 
associations or are exposed to moral danger, because they have 


no parents or have parents who are unfit to look after them. . 


Another way of describing these two types is to call them the 
‘actual’ and the ‘potential’ delinquents, for the chances are that 


those children who are found to be in need of care and pro- 
tection, or are beyond the control of their parents, will drift 
into crime unless steps are immediately taken to shield them - 


from that danger. 

Under the new Act, no child below the age of eight can be 
held responsible for committing an offence, but the really 
important innovation is that boy and girl delinquents up to the 
age of seventeen, instead of sixteen, are now dealt with in the 
juvenile court instead of the adult court. Even long-clothed 
babies may, of course, be brought before us as being in need of 
care and protection, whiist a young person up to the age of 
seventeen may be summoned before.u us by his parents.s as being 
beyond their control. 


You see, then, that under this ‘care and protection’ section 
of the Act you get two types of children; the first are those who | 
have committed no offence whatever, and where it is the | 


parents and not the children who have really committed the 
offence: for example, the case of children who are living in a 
brothel or whose parents are so depraved with drink or crime 
that the children would definitely be in moral danger if they 
remained living with them. The second type are those in 
which it is not the parents who are at fault, but the boy or girl 
who is definitely beyond their control. 

The kind of case I mean is that of the young. over-sexed girl 
who is breaking her parents’ hearts by staying away. from 
home and leading the life of a prostitute, or that of the wage- 


‘earning boy who gambles away his earnings at ‘the dogs,’ or who 


refuses to work or even to look for work, or that of a boy or 
girl with an ungovernable temper, who is making life a perfect 
misery in a decent and respectable home. Now, before the 
1933 Act, these young persons could never be. brought before 
the court by their parents unless they had stolen from them or 


_assaulted them. Yet it is just between the ages of fourteen 


and seventeen that the future criminal is. made. It is just the 


age in all classes of life when the boy or girl tends most to 


,, 


by t bey 
ae ae “sts Pepnally, I believe that there is nothing that will more greatly 


Bike ‘women, than the fact that the parents can now, if only they 
____ have the courage to do so, ask for the advice and help of the 


ee juvenile courts just when they see their children beginning to 
-—_s«xgo. wrong: at this critical age, instead of having to wait until — 
= they have committed some offence and are brought before the 
Bo st _ Sourt by the police. 

ne a a "I know of one case after another of boys and girls who have 
esis) 2 Breen found stealing at work, when the employers give them — 
_ the sack and refuse to charge them. Such employers pose as 


benevolent and kind people and say they want to give the 
youngsters a chance. In actual fact they are doing the exact. 
- _ opposite to giving them a chance. Their real chance lies in the 
scientific and friendly action which the court adopts towards 
every child that appears before it. By neglecting to take action 
in what may seem to be trivial offences, the greatest possible 
wrong may be done to the child. — 
’ But besides the well-meaning foolish aie one much 
‘more often comes up against the employer who won ’t take 
any.action because it is too much trouble. I find it very 
: difficult to speak restrainedly of such people, and I fear there 
Py ‘are many. They employ young persons and get the benefit of 
their labours, and then when these young persons are in 
trouble, these employers can’t or won’t spare the time to help 
them out of their troubles. I have even heard another kind of 
argument put forward, and that is that it is not worth while 
f charging because when they do all that happens is that the 
-—--—- young delinquent ‘gets off’. This kind of attitude is altogether 
wrong. On the one hand it shows a desire for revenge, a wish 
sto: see the offender punished. On the other hand it shows an 
: utter ignorance of the fact that probation is not a ‘let off’, but 
--—-~-—s a Strict non-institutional training under supervision, whereby 
the offender is guided and strengthened and helped to over- 
come any weaknesses that led to his downfall. 

Now this idea of punishment is the last thing in the minds 
of the magistrates in a good juvenile court. Nothing is easier 
than to say that this is a thoroughly naughty boy and he 
deserves a good hiding, and then order him six strokes of the 

; birch. My own belief, based on figures before me, is that 

~ flogging ordered by the court—I am not saying anything about 
: _ flogging by a parent or a schoolmaster or a friend, but flogging 

by a complete stranger, the court official—is an absolutely 
futile form of punishment. It just has the effect of creating in 
the child or young person a desire for revenge against the 
community that has treated him in this way, and figures show 
that such children are often back in the court again a few 
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___ * months later. 

ah In a good juvenile court, when these active or potential 
ey, Offenders come before us, there can be only one thought in 
_ the minds of the magistrates, and that is the welfare of the 
ee child. It is: what steps ought we to take to enable this child— 
Ne tap and we look on the boy or girl up to the age of seventeen as a 
Pnehe child—to grow up into a healthy, happy and useful citizen? 
To answer this question, we have to ask ourselves a further 
= one: what is the cause that led this child to commit this 


offence? Sometimes the answer is obvious. For instance, 
cs when there is a summons for playing football in the streets. 

_ Or again, when boys are summoned for gaming at the street 
corners. 

But generally the causes are nothing like as obvious as his. 
and we have to go far more deeply into the case. The cause 
must lie either in the child himself or in the home, and there- 
fore we need to know something about both. As soon as the 
_ offence has been proved, or it has been established that a 
child is in need of care or protection in the special sense I have 
en described, the officers of the education authority are asked 


child has been in trouble before; they will produce the report 
of the headmaster of the school last attended, and they will 
tell us the bare facts of the family. All of this i is useful, but 


eae insufficient to enable the court to know how to act. The court, 
~~~ therefore, nearly always orders a remand and asks the pro- 
bation officer to prepare a report. If the offence is a fairly 

__ serious one or if the home conditions are said to be unsatis- 
_--—s factory, the child is sent to the remand home while these 


enquiries are being made. Otherwise he is allowed to go home 
__. on bail, his parents standing surety. Sometimes it is at once 
ye, clear to us that there is something wrong with the make-up - 


‘tevok and t beyond the ‘control BE heir sarees Per- 
tend to diminish crime among men, and prostitution among _ 
sort we generally ask for an examination to be 


‘of the week’s remand the magistrates carefully consider all 
‘the information at their ‘disposal—the probatio: 


stepfather, or the child who has been placed in a class at ia 


' to go to a school. 


j what is known of the child. They will tell us whether the 


ren will have forgotten | the critical operation p 


ly. well . persist. 
may be a case of abnormal sex haviour. In « casi 


psychiatrist or psychologist during the remand. A the id 
a 2 


report, the school attendance officer’s report, 
master’s report, and the report of the school car 
Only then do we decide upon what action to 
very extraordinary, and even desperately sad,” 
come to light as to why children and young pe: 
committed the offences with which they are charged. 
cence is a great period for inquisitiveness and adventure, ai F 
gangs of boys commit quite serious offences for the joy ee 
adventure and excitement. Both boys and girls z are also extra- 
ordinarily unstable and unsettled at this age. 
The spoilt only child, or the child that becomes jealous “of 
a newly-arrived brother or sister, or the child that feels*that ce, 
his widowed mother has transferred her affections to his new — 
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school in which he finds the work beyond ‘his: real mental 
capacity—all these kinds of irritants, leading to anti-social 
action, can be remedied by wise guidance from the court. — 


Now what can we do in all these cases that come before us? — 
If we are satisfied that the misdeed was a kind of slip which is — 
not likely to happen again, that the home is a good one and 
that the parents can be trusted to take care of the boy, then ~ 
we can dismiss the case with a suitable warning to the child. 
In quite trivial cases, again, we can impose a fine and hope 
that the parents will reduce the box, s pocket siege ii until a 
has worked it off. 


But if we are satisfied that, in the child’s. own foorses pe. 
something more than this is needed, we have the choice, 
broadly speaking, between three courses. First we can place — 
the child on probation under the supervision of a probation te 
officer for a period not exceeding three years. And wecanadd 
to his probation order certain conditions such as that he shall — oa 
not associate with the clique of friends which may have been 
the cause of his getting into trouble. On the other hand, ifwe 
are satisfied that for one reason or another the boy will get on — re ¥ 
better if he is removed from his own home, and if we think he ~ 
does not need the training and discipline given in a Home — Set 
Office school, a second course is open to us, which is to trans- 
plant him from his own home and board him out as a member NS 
of another family. This we can achieve by what is called‘com- 
mitting him to the care of a fit person whether a relative or ae 
not, who is willing to undertake the care of him’. Then, again, = 
if we think that neither of the first two courses is suitable, 
we can send the boy or girl away to what is called an approved 
school. These are schools under the supervision of the Home 
ues, and they used to be called. Reformatory pnd Sansa eat 7 
schools. sa 


I think a juvenile court eras with the idea <e wisseneee it = am 
is possible with safety to leave a boy or girlin his ownhome,  __ 
he should be left there. But our duty is to secure the welfare ; 
of the child, arid when we are satisfied that the home con- 
ditions and home influences are such that the unfortunate — ¢ = 
child is not getting a real chance to lead a decent life, and that — 
he is therefore unlikely to respond to the influences which | 
could be brought to bear on him either by a probation officer, 
or by relatives or foster-parents with whom we could arrange 
for him to live; then obviously the best thing for the child 1 is 


These—probation, fit person, ee Spproved anes 
‘the three chief methods of treatment at our disposal, and you & 
will realise that the most difficult part of our work is to make 
the right choice between the three. These young offenders are — 
not criminals. They are children who are sick i in mind 
spirit. Through the team work of the probation officer 
education officers, the social workers and the. sychologis 
complete diagnosis of their illness is laid’ tice th the m 
trates. The procedure in the court is so private, and « 
wise and kind, that just as a patient when he recovers 
operation scarcely realises that an operation has b 
formed on him, so in manhood and womanhood 1 
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| ‘Bartok’s “Cantata Profana’ 


a By M. D. CALVOCORESSI \ 


te Bartdk’s new work, the ‘Cantata Profana’, will be broadcast from the B.B.C. Concert of Contemporary Music on May 25 


» 
a ARTOK shows a remarkable inclination to select out-of- 
e the-way subjects. ‘Duke Blue-Beard’s Castle’, his one 
¥ opera—and a very admirable one—is the exception: a 
* # thoroughly straightforward, human and moving version 
__ of the old tale, reduced to its essentials (there are two charac- 

ters only, Blue-Beard and his wife) and permeated by myster- 
-_ tous undercurrents. But his ballet, “The Wooden Prince’, in 

__ which we see a fairy trying to woo and win a young prince by 
_ magic, but defeated by the ingenious idea he has of rigging up 
his cloak, golden locks and crown uporvhis staff, and so making 
a pepe which attracts, to him, despite all spells, the princess 
whom he loves, is something very différent from the current 
_ tun of ballets founded on fairy tales. The pantomime ‘The 
_ Wonderful Mandarin’, is even stranger, with its admixture of 

realisin and sheer impossibilities: it shows a girl and three 
hooligans vainly trying to kill a mandarin whom they have 
lured into a room, and who, after each attempt, demonstrates 

_ his vitality in the most unequivocal wise—expending it so 
freely, however, that at the end he collapses. 

For his ‘Cantata Profana’, he has selected a text as weird as 
it is suggestive, although no less simple and straightforward than 
that of ‘Duke Blue-Beard’s Castle’. It is the tale, told in plain, 
entirely unadorned language, of an old father who had nine 
sons, the pride of his homestead. He loved them dearly, and 
never asked them to till the land or tend the cattle. He made 
them bold. huntsmen, and they spent all their ‘time hunting 
through the boundless forests. One day, they came across the 
tracks of a giant stag. These they followed, ever farther, until 
they got lost in the forest. Then ‘a spell on them was cast, to 
stags it turned them’. Their father grew weary of waiting, t60ok 
his gun, and went to look for them. In the forest he found the 
tracks of nine giant stags. These led him to a spring, by which 
he saw the nine standing. He raised his gun at the biggest, but 
the great stag saw him and spoke: ‘Do not try to’shoot us, thy 
sons, dear father. Or else, although we love thee dearly, we 
shall charge thee, and toss thee on our antlers, and spill thy 
life-blood’. The father, aghast; implores them to return home, 
where their mother waits in tears, and a bountiful feast is held 
ready for them. But the stag repiies: ‘Go home alone, dear 
father, and be our mother’s comfort.. We cannot. regurn: our 
spreading antlers could not pass thy doorposts. By men’s 
hearths we rest not, in men’s homes we dwell not, we must 
rove under the open skies. .We drink not wine from tankards, 
but only water from mountain streams’. Then the chorus re- 
etiéers, to sum up the whole tale of the father, and his nine sons 

- who were turned into stags and must forever rove through the 

forest, never resting by men’s hearths; and drinking, not wine 
___ from tankards, but water from mountain streams. 

P That Bartok’s selection of this story for'a setting of this kind 
__ was well-advised, although the very, simplicity of it and of the 
way in which it is told might have seemed to preclude all possi- 
bility of an interesting choral treatment, is shown by the suc- 
- cess he made of it. The most striking feature of the text is its 
_ primitive, prehistoric character. It tel] of elemental nature and 
__ elemental forces. The father may be a farmer, own a house and 
__ fields and cattle, but he might as well be living in a cave, and 
_ take to the forest, nota flintlock, but a flint axe. The magic is of 
___akind that, very probably, the men of the Altamira and Font 
_ de Gaume caverns dreamt of, and sought to bring about or to 
avert by their wallpaintings. Bartok’s music not only pre- 
serves, but emphasises this character; and this alone makes it 
_ something all but unique. The prehistoric character of Stay 

insky’s ‘Rite of Spring’ is the achievement of a very ski 
well-informed artist whose vision and procedure are thorough- 
___ ly, almost obtrusively, modern. The style, the diction, the 
__ wealth and efficiency of detail, remind us of the fact at every 
moment, even while convincing and dominating us. Like- 
___wise, the elemental in Wagner’s ‘Ring’ is expressed in terms 

_ which, however apposite and telling they may be, carry with 
them the atmosphere of modern civilisation, evoke primitive 

_ nature and primitive forces from the outside, and leave us as 

_ much aware of Wagner as we are aware of Stravinsky when 
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listening to the ‘Rite’. But Bartéx, in the Cantata, carries us 
right back into the middle of things. His music has.a truly 
primeval quality of which the only other two examples I can 
think of are the evocative and incantatory scenes in the second 
Act of Vincent d’Indy’s ‘Fervaal’ (a masterpiece of which the 
B.B.C. would do well to introduce excerpts to British listeners) 
and the religious and magic scenes in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
admirable ‘Mlada’—achieved by very different means, of 
course, but always by virtue of the quality of the melodic and 
harmonic invention. 

One can hardly tell how Bartdék has actually done it. It is all 
a matter of spirit and colour, point, economy, and fitness. The 
tone is incisive but restrained, forcible but quiet. The lines 
have the simplicity and clarity of definition of a picture by 
Braque or by Paul Nash—or of the Altamira bison. Theve is 
as little imagery in the music as in the poem—almost the sole 
exception being the evocation of the hunt. And yet, as you 
listen, the very haunted forest which is the setting of the tale 
surrounds you, weighs upon you. When the brief, matter-of- 
fact statement comes that a spell was cast and turned the nine 
huntsmen into stags, it has all the force of naked, stern, in- 
evitable truth, although the tone of the music is not raised for a 
single second, and no single bar is added to prolong the effect 
or allow it to sink in. 

This is an excellent example of Barték’s restraint, one that 
shows as clearly as could be wished how, in the frugally (but, 
needless to add, never stintingly) devised scheme, every appo- 
site touch tells. Others could be found in plenty. The vocal 
line being unadorned most of the time, the vocalisation in the 
dialogue between father and son becomes all the more ex- 
pressive? Timbre and rhythmic contrasts are wisely husbanded 
too; but when the moment comes, Barték unhesitatingly re- 
sorts to swift changes of time signature (occasionally as many 
as ten within thirteen bars), or brings in a timbre not used be- 
fore—the bass-clarinet is heard for the first time near the end, 
and, a little earlier, he uses the unwonted combination of two 
double bassoons. 

Let it be added, for the benefit of listeners who might wish 
to know a little more of technicalities (and are wise enough to 
realise that these —provide no key to the significance of the 
music), that the score is built up on a few short motifs, 
most of which run from end to end, the principal being a 
scale-pattern. The treatment is mainly contrapuntal. Tonality 
is present, however elusive it may remain to the would-be 
analyst; ‘functions’ assert themselves just enough to do their 
work, but unobtrusively, and they. are constantly shifting. 
It is characteristic that the first thing heard should be a 
definite but irregular scale whose ground note is D, and the 
last another scale on D, irregular in another way. Other scales 
appear in great variety—for instance, the whole-tone scale, in 
both its basic forms used simultaneously, comes in at the point 
when the father discovers the tracks of the stags. 

Picturesque imagery, as already mentioned, is kept down to 
a bare minimum, but there is a wealth of subtle, perfectly 
natural psychological imagery. The finest example occurs when 
the stag warns the father of his peril. There the music is not 
fierce, but soft (strings faintly tremolando, flutes, muted 
horns, and harp): the threats uttered by the son express not 
his inborn and ever-present feelings, but the new instincts in- 
fused into him by the spell, which his filial heart strives hard to 
resist. Another noteworthy one is the change of colour when 
the chorus, in the recapitulation, repeats the words previously 
uttered by the stag: ‘their spreading antlers cannot pass 
through door-posts’. This was said sadly; it now becomes the 
statement of an ineludable fact. ; 

Things such as these show why Bartok has made his Cantata 
so convincing and. human, not relying on ethnographical 
points or suggestions of archaism, nor on ‘volumes’, ‘tension’ 
and ‘dynamism’ impassively and ‘objectively’ calculated, 
nor on romantic amplification or wasteful display of crafts- 
manship. He makes us feel how very much the text meant to 
him, 
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DON’T suppose you need me to tell you—nor do you want 
to be reminded probably—that fine blossom doesn’t always 
mean a good crop of fruit! But, all things considered, it does 


look as though we can reasonably expect to see a really good - 


lot of fruit this season. Prospects at the moment, at any rate, are 
definitely promising, to say the least. Apart from the splendid 
show of blossom there:is on most trees, the season is a late one. 


Compared with last year, for instance, my plum trees were near-~ 


ly a month later in coming into flower, and the apples and 


other things are behind-time, too. That is a good sign, of course; - 


it means, for one thing, we stand a good chance of escaping 
serious trouble from frost. You remember. what happened last 
year, I expect, when in hundreds of orchards and gardens, 
April frosts had by this time pretty well ruined every chance of 
any fruit setting at all? But, we aren’t out of the wood yet, I sup- 
pose, Itis quite on the cards that we may get frosty nights during 
the latter half of this month. But a lot of the blossom is bound 


to fail, in any case. I don’t know if you realise, for instance, - 


that if on the average well-flowered apple or pear tree you get 
something like seven or eight per cent. of the blossoms maturing 
fruit, that would be sufficient to give you a good crop—and 
even then you would probably have some thinning to do, 


Helping the Blossom to ‘Set’ 


‘But what most of us are concerned with just now, is to see 
that at least a fair proportion of the blossom does ‘set’, and that 
the resulting fruits ‘hang on’ safely. Of course, the early flower- 
ing trees, like the plums and damsons, gooseberries and such. 
like, are mostly over: the blossom is already pollinated and ‘set’, 
but some of the apples are only now just coming into full flower- 
ing. Let us see what can be done for these. In the ordinary run of 
things we can leave the pollinating to the busy hive bees, to 


bumble bees and the various flies that flit about the garden; 


as a rule, the more hive bees there are about, the greater the 
chance of getting a decent lot of fruit. That is why some growers 
take the trouble to shift a hive of bees near to their flowering 
trees each spring; it is good for the crops—and good for. the 
hives as well. If you have any smallish trees, you might make 
quite sure they get properly pollinated by giving a hand your- 
self. All you need do is to brush lightly over the clusters of wide 
open flowers with a rabbit’s tail tied to the end of a short cane 
or:stick. Brush over the open flowers every other day or so; 
about noon is the best time to do it. I should warn you, perhaps, 
that it is a big mistake to spray your fruit trees with any insect- 
killing wash while they are in full flower. You mightn’t hurt the 
flowers if you: did SO, ‘but you would kill off lots of the bees and 


_ flies that are ‘setting’ the blossoms for you. Do some spraying 


just before and just after flowering time, by all means—but for 
the sake of the bees and for good fruit-setting, give your aprayer 
a rest while the blossom is full open. 


* This business of- spraying seems to be bothering a good many, 


people. Certainly it isn’t easy for the amateur to know just what 
to do for the best. Let me offer.a few suggestions. In the first 
place there is no single wash which sprayed over the trees will 
get rid of every kind of disease and pest imaginable. A wash that 
is deadly to one kind of pest may be quite harmless to another. 
Nowadays, you can get excellent ‘combination’ washes, which, 
used in good time, will settle a good many of the commoner. 
trouble, but the whole secret of success lies in identifying the 
pests or the disease infesting the tree, in choosing the right type 
of wash to deal with the particular trouble you are up against, 
and in spraying at the right time. 

You can get plenty of advice as to how to deal with all the 
pests and disease that threaten your trees from your county 
expert, from the leaflets issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and so on. But, if "you are in doubt as to what to do at this stage, 
a sound scheme is to spray your trees, or bushes, with a good 
insecticide, directly flowering is over. There are lots of reliable 
washes advertised and sold that are excellent for this—and it is 
far better to use one or other of these, than make shift with some 
mixture knocked up at home. 

The great thing, whatever you spray with, is to do the job. 
thoroughly. Use plenty of pressure and drive the spray against 
every leaf and shoot, not forgetting to drench the underside of 
the leaves—for that is where most of the pests congregate. It is 
not much use doing your spraying with an or garden 
syringe—you will only be wasting valuable material and time, 
that way. Nothing short of a special spraying syringe or a small 


bucket or knapsack machine will make a really good job of it. © 


“Summer-bands’ for Apple Trees 


I expect you have taken off the grease-bands you fixed round 
the apple trees last autumn—in any case their useful life is about 
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finished by now, so why not replace them with ‘summer-bands’? 
You can make these of pieces of rough sacking rolled into a wide 
loose band, or strips of corrugated cardboard. Better still, . get 
the specially-made corrugated paper bands or ‘weevil traps’ as 
they are sometimes called. You fit the band of rough sacking or 
cardboard round the tree stem, just below the branches, and 
fasten it with a tie of twine round the middle. Then ‘scores of 
dangerous pests will hide away in the rough folds, or between 
the ribs of the corrugated band. It is astounding the number of 
inse@: pests you can trap this way—and to effect the necessary - 
‘kill’, all you have to do is to remove the band at the end of 
summer and drop it on the fire, complete with the hiding pests! 
You will.find these traps specially useful if your apple trees are 
raided by blossom weevils—which kill the blossoms just as 
they are on the point of unfurling their petals. Where this 
weevil has been at work you will find the apple blooms are 


‘capped’ with dead petals, and the sooner these dead blooms are 


picked off and burned—along with the grub that is hiding r inside 
each—so much the better for next spring. 

- Just a word or two about the wretched scab disease that dis 
figures the apples and pears. You know this I expect—the fungus 
that scars the fruits with black scabs and cracks in the skin. It 


is cropping up in almost every garden where there is an apple or 


pear tree. To get the better of this, thorough spraying in spring is 


“very necessary. Most people find lime-sulphur wash the “best 


thing to spray the apple-trees with, but be careful how you use 
this or you may scorch the leaves and fetch off a lot of the small 
fruits. Rightly, there should be, at the very least, two sprayings: 

most big growers make four, five or more applications, every. 
spring. One spraying should be given just before any flowers 


are wide open, and a second as soon as ‘flowering As finished. x 


If the apple trees aren’t too forward and you have time to spray 


before the flowers are open wide, use one pint of the concen- 


trated’ lime-sulphur solution that you buy, to five gallons of 
water—but use it much weaker than that when you spray after 
flowering. Some varieties will stand the lime-sulphur. stronger 
than will others, but if you are in any doubt as to how much your. 
particular trees will stand without harm, use no more than one 
pint of the concentrated lime-sulphur to twelve gallons of water 
when you spray after flowering is over. Making ‘this lime- 
sulphur wash is not just a matter of mixing some lime and sul- 
phur together—in fact, you can’t-make this stuff properly at 
home. Buy the concentrated liquid from the shop and water it 
down as I have suggested. The pears can be treated the same 
as the apples or, on these, you can use Bordeaux mixture. 


Strawberries and Raspberries eae eas 


Now a word about the strawberries. Don’t. Foreet teat hee 
the plants are flowering is the time to get the bed carpeted with 
straw. The idea is, of course, to keep the berry trusses off the 
damp earth: and the ‘straw acts as a mulch, too. Use clean 
straw—not mowings from the lawn, or rough ‘hay—and as you 
spread it down the rows, tuck a good handful or two beneath 
the foliage and heavy trusses all round each plant. While on the 
strawberry bed you may notice some white mould or mildew 
on the leaves. If so, dust the plants. all over with flowers of sul- 
phur, or with green sulphur powder, right away, otherwise you 
will have lots of the berries spoiled and maybe some of the 
plants ruined, before long. ~~ 

As for the raspberries, you will find lots of sturdy young 
growths sprouting up around the -base of the canes. You must 
take care of the best of these, for they. will- grow into the 
canes to bear fruit next year. But you don’t want too many of 
them. Cut off with the hoe all the young growths springing up 
out of alignment—say, more than six inches or so out on either 
side of the row. If they are very crowded in the row, pull out a 
few here and there, but leave the final thinning’ until ‘pruning 
time, in late summer.- 
' And, if you haven’t: already done so, give the raspentiog: and 
the loganberries a dressing of potash manure. In many 
the raspberries go desperately short of this. Give about } lb. 
of sulphate of potash to each yard run of raspberry row, or 


wb ag 


_ spread about 1 Ib. over the ground all round about each cares f 


of loganberry. Scatter the manure as evenly as you can and — 
scratch it into the top soil with the fork right away—but don’ £7 


go digging deeply. 


gardens — 


No doubt you saw to the feeding of most of the fruit trees a_ a 


month ‘or two back, but if you missed your opportunity then ~ 
it’s not too late to do something for them now. Some of your — 
trees may be in need of rather special treatment, to get ee, , 
results—but here is a mixture you could give now to 
trees and to the well-flowered trees and bushes, ques safely and 
with good effect. You will have no ain 3 3 oe 


ingredients and you can mix them together yourself. Measure 
out by weight four parts of superphosphate, three parts of sul- 
phate of potash and one part of sulphate of ammonia. Mix these 
well together and then put on about half a pound to each square 
yard of the fruit ground. Scatter broadcast over the ground, 
and lightly fork it-into the ‘top soil. I-know some of you are 
finding it a job to get anything like the amount of stable or farm 
manure that is wanted for the garden, but if you can get enough, 
a ‘poultice’ of this over the soil will help tremendously. Spread 
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it in a thick layer to cover a wide circle round each tree and 
bush, and leave it on the surface to decay. If you simply can’t 
get enough good manure for this, then you could use decayed 
leaves, or spent hops or even lawn mowings. If you do this and 
week in and week out keep the hoe on the move among the 


trees—then you -needn’t- worry: much if we do get another dry 


summer, for the mulch and the hoeing will lock up the soil. 
moisture and keep the tree roots cool and moist through the 
most trying spell of weather. 


Winkworth kindly witnesses. 


~ Points fro 


aie. MacColl on Abstract Art _ 


Mr. Herbert Read does not attend. He says I argue that secteatt 
art is either illegitimate or ineffective. On the contrary, I say that 


the arts of the image, 7.e. painting and sculpture, must always © 


be abstact in some degree, and may properly be very abstract for 
reasons of material and other conditions. But you cannot have 
abstraction without something to abstract from (the image): 
these arts are therefore representational, and to pursue abstrac- 
tion as an end-in-itself leads to. nullity. When all the skins of 


_ the onion are abstracted away there is nothing left. | 


To be strict, there are other processes lumped with ‘abstrac- 
tion’, namely simplification and geometrising. There is, more- 
over, an alternative art, that of geometrical design, not abstract, 


any more than music is, but independent of the image. In 


practice it is extremely difficult to avoid the suggestion of 
images, but the possibility attracts our artistic Manichees, who 


think life sinful, because the photograph is. In any case this art — 


is not pictorial, and its cultivators ought to blush to find it 
framed, 
The present time is not fruitful in painters; it is too 
mechanical-minded. If, therefore, I were to supply a list of six 
leading artists, as Mr. Read invites me to do, they would be not 
painters, but engineers. We have the Abstract on one side, the 
Concrete on the other, forced abstract and reinforced concrete, 
with the picture frowned away between them. But beside such 
good painters as we still breed there is a number of what might 


be called ‘hankerers’, who mix the kinds and put a dreary | 


mechanical ghost into the picture-frame. A member of Unit 
One is an example. He has no discoverable gift for design or 
colour, but having, as he tells us, dropped the National Gallery 
for the Science Museum, he is vaguely stirred by machines, into 
whose uses he does not inquire. Mr. Read loves hankerers, as 
his book has proved. In his present list of great contemporary 
painters, he includes, however, Matisse, whois a painter of talent, 
a loose sketcher in bright colours; Braque, a colourist whose 
still-lifes (but not his figures) are pleasant, in the manner of rug 
or carpet patterns; Picasso, who can draw and could paint, but 
amuses himself by distorting, disintegrating, reduplicating, 
bloating or deflating the image, and with other ingenious exer- 
cises; also two bores, Leger and Juan Gris, repeating some of 
those diversions, and Klee, a specialist in nursery-nonsense, 

I am not ‘indignant’ about them; I try to discriminate, as Mr. 


Ea as : D. S. MacCot. 
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The ‘Hundred New Towns’ Schenie 


After reading your editorial ‘New Towns’ and the reprint of 
“On the Scrap-Heap at Thirty-three’, I feel I must urge as 
many people as possible to read the outline of the Hundred 
New Towns Scheme. I was at their first public meeting. 
Several experts spoke, each from his own point of view; they 
all believed in the scheme as a working hypothesis that could 
and would be modified freely as events moved, but all thought 
that something must be done and done now. Sedwar 

I feel sure that if you had looked further into the scheme you 
would see that the promoters are really working for the preser- 
vation of the English countryside by the creation of new towns 
in carefully chosen areas, as not only would the ribbon develop- 
ment you so rightly complain of be checked, but in the planned 
towns of modest size they propose to build the agricultural 


s labourer would be able to live in a town in an agricultural 


district, and enjoy the amenities of a town without being up- 
rooted from the soil and lost to agriculture in a big city, as so 
many of his kind have been. I believe under the scheme that 
the northern (and some eastern counties) would have the largest 
number of towns and there would actually be very few in the 
south-western counties. You say that ‘new towns ought to 
spring up naturally where new industrial life is springing up, 
and not be artificially planted in the midst of areas which are 
purely agricultural’. But new industrial life must not spring 


up in already crowded ‘areas —thaty is how “slums have been — 


_ proper basis: as it is, the taxpayer is subsidising the rack-renting. 


~ of doctor’s or surgeon’s fees, etc., with the object of having it 


_ three aise: views of crime as the criminals : 


‘om 
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made i in our truly eres towns. Originally induc had: to b 
near coal and er but now eh the electric ane, Be 


particular spot, except such new seat ne Gaaent as 
canning vegetables and fruit, which would obyiouaky be better 
planted in a purely agricultural area. =~ ie 

Is it right to dismiss as ‘a stimulating essay in idealism’ a plan 
which involves employing three-quarters of a million building . 


operatives, gives facilities for the expansion of new industries, 


sites for aerodromes, new markets for farm produce? You say, — 
‘Whilst the plan has the general merit of boldness it does not 
follow that its Sete pies are either panei OF 
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suggest a better? ; re * ste) A 
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Helping the Unemployed. 23 tye Sea EDA: 4 


' T hope that the talks entitled ‘Time to Sparel’. are doing good i in oa 


bringing home the real condition of the unemployed: but I am ‘ na 
not sure that the Doctor’ s comments were very helpiol amount “2 


If : ponies of Sirs: Pallis’ childtea could be fed at inal, suteiee 
that would provide more food for the rest of the family. What —_ 
is so disheartening to a middle-class worker is the fact that the 


State of things described continues, though he willingly submits — ae 
ta 


to a rates and taxes levy on his income amounting to fifteen 
per cent., in the hope that the State and the Local Authorities __ 
will use the product of rates and taxes to relieve his distressed _ 
countrymen. So much money is wasted on armaments, interest © K 
on War Debts, etc., that the misery of millions is not properly Re 
alleviated. It has always seemed to me that far too high a propor- — aa 
tion of the dole is taken in rent and there should be special rent 


courts for the unemployed, whose rents should be put on a ~ cB 


e 


slum landlord without ge ke the upemplayed: Pea i‘ 3 
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Weare told quite ieee that the imecantiyes men ae not wine =" 
money and that Occupational Centres and such like are only __ 
palliatives or sedatives. What the men want is work which can 
be assured to them for some time ahead. But what can the - te ;: 
ordinary man-in-the-street do about that? There must be many — 
hundreds of people who would be ready to advance money to 
help the unemployed to settle on the land or-start some trade or 
other remunerative occupation, but who can only do so provided — 
they know that they can get their money back within a reason- . 
able time in case of urgent necessity. 

Many people put by a hundred pounds or so eth use in case” 


Mee 


ready when required rather than with the object of ' making a - 
pound or two in interest, and there must be many willing to 
sacrifice interest when the need is obviously so urgent among 
their own fellow-countrymen. Would it not be possible for some — e 
men of known standing to get together and form a Trust, on 
the lines of Housing Trusts, to finance deserving cases so far 
as is possible? Might I suggest that if applications for shares 
were asked for on some such conditions as the following — . 
the people of Britain would not fail to show their practical oe 
sympathy? Shares for £5 and upwards to be issued (or perhaps — 
less); to be redeemable at par at six months’ notice; no interest 3 #3 
to be” given. The Trust would then know where it was for ; eK 
under the scheme. ; : a a 


Kensington Enge-¢” Somer oe a. St ees ee 
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least six months ahead and so would the persons benefit 


Three Views on Crime / — oe ha 's 
The ‘In Trouble’ series of talks convinces me that : 
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crime, according to this view, is repressive punishment, and 
enty of it. (2) The liberal static view, which is essentially 
- conventional like the conservative view, excepting that it is 
_ humanitarian in its ‘remedy’. The real Liberal believes in prison 
_ reform and plenty of it. Prison concerts and educational classes, 
_ and probably the Borstal system, are due to this view. So are 
_ the probation officer, the prison visitor and the psychological 
clinic. (3) The socialist or sociological dynamic view, which 
regards the criminal as an ill-adjusted or an ill-equipped 
_ product of a faulty heredity: and/or environment—in a very 
_ imperfect society. The causes of crime, according to this view, 
_ are economic, physical and mental in the proportions of 955 
_ 3 and 2 respectively. The remedies, according to this view, are 
_ economic sufficiency and security, physical ‘health and real 
_ education—in a word, a new social order. 
: Police and prisons are largely mere substitutes for economic 
* justice, and criminal statistics merely register our social neglect. 
We have to govern persons because we refuse to administer 
2 _ things. We seem to have discovered that, in the short run, 
_ ‘punishment’ is cheaper than ‘justice’. Worst of all, the present 
ss method of dealing with the problem has become a kind of vested 
interest. More respectable people live on crime than there are 
‘criminals’ who live by crime, 


Lianelly DAN GRIFFITHS 
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A Correction 

Illustrating your interesting article on “The Aisthetics ot 

_ Tombstones’, there is a picture of the well-known altar-tomb 
in Teynham Churchyard. The writer of the caption has given 
the date 1617 to the stone. There is no inscription on the stone 

_ Of any kind, and it is usually regarded as fifteenth century, two 
hundred years older than the date attributed to it in your 

_ article. The photograph shows that the stone is very much worn 
by erosion,-and the diocesan architect recommends that it be 
moved into the church to be used as a credence table. This, we 
hope, may be possible later when funds are forthcoming. 

Teynham W. C. B. Purser 
Vicar 
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Inflation and its Results 
Commander Stephen King-Hall says that ‘the activities of the 
printing press in Germany did not alter, by one fraction of any 
unit you like to take; thestjuantity of real wealth inside the 
German state’, This is utterly wrong. The inflation in Germany 
had different effects at different times. For instance, according 
to Dr. Schacht (The Stabilisation of the Mark, London, 1927, 
~ page 73), in 1923 there was ‘the spectacle continually paraded 
before their eyes [i.e., of the public] of particular undertakings 
and firms expanding their concerns, acquiring new works or 
_ erecting new buildings, amid the general monetary collapse, all 
with the aid of paper mark credits which they wére able to obtain 
at will and repay in currency which every day was worth less and 
‘less’. Then ‘the catastrophe of the currency developed into a 
__ catastrophe of the food and other supplies’ (page 76). In short, 
supplies did not remain the same, but altered for better or worse. 
Commander King-Hall protests that to hear people blaming 
the economic system which can’t answer back makes him sick, 
and is all for changing human nature. He then says that ‘the 
economic system is the slave of man its creator’. Well, so is a 
motor-car, but I don’t think changing the character of the driver 
is a sound policy to adopt in order to get a car to go when its 
-_-rhagneto is damaged. 
Ds pe neham , HILDERIC COUSENS 
s in °The Economist Shows his Hand’, Mr. Graham Hutton asked 
Professor Levy, ‘Suppose the Government overnight doubles 
; ‘the number of one-pound notes and sends a week’s wages to 
- every worker by post, What do you think would happen?’ Many 
_ people would have said, ‘Prices would rise’, but Professor Levy 
gave the right answer: ‘I suppose a large ‘part of the existing 
stock of goods would be bought up at once’. Mr. Hutton’s 
reply, “Yes, but prices would then rise’, implied, and was 
evidently taken to mean by Professor Levy, that there would be 
__ a general rise in retail prices, I have never seen any proof of 
this, and believe it can be proved untrue in present circum- 
 ~ stances. The broad effect of more money is not necessarily arise 
ef retail prices; in some circumstances, which exist now, it may 
: ‘be an increase. -of sales, employment, and consumption. A pro- 
position to that effect, worded more precisely and at greater 
gth can, a think, _be Site but not, of course, in a short 


* ¢ 


te cells are the vestigial remains of this view, The remedy . 
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letter; it would need a book. It may be said, however, that (un= 


less the increase in the volume of money is balanced by a reduc- 


tion somewhere else) the suggestion that the workers would not 
have the benefit of the extra money after the first week can be 
rebutted. Most of the money: would be used many times over to 
replenish stocks, increase production, and employ more work- 
ers. Mr. Hutton also suggests that there would be more saving, 
If he means more money placed on fixed deposit, experience 
surely does not support him. It is when prices fall that people 
immobilise money by placing it on fixed deposit. If he means 
more money used for production, more workers would be 
employed. ; 
Hampstead R. GRANT BROWN 


The Rationalist’s Standpoint 

Your correspondent Mr. O’Shaughnessy employs the favourite 
controversial device of ascribing to an opponent all kinds of 
absurd or unpleasant attributes. May I categorically assure him 
that he is incorrect in saying that I have no time for, or apprecia- 
tion of, anything but the measurable? Love, beauty, truth, 


mystical experiences—he must take my word for it that in spite - 


of what he says these are what in my opinion give value to life. 
As for my opinions being hope-destroying, there are many 
besides myself who believe that only by transferring the centre of 
interest to this world from a hypothetical world to come, can we 
bring real hope to suffering humanity. 

As for Mr. Graham’s remarks about a rational universe, I can 
only congratulate him on being able to see rationality, meaning, 
or purpose in the appalling chaos and immensity of the pro- 
cesses of the cosmos as revealed by astronomy; or even mind, 
(why with a capital M?) behind it. There may be purpose in the 
cosmos; but until it is possible to detect it a little more obviously, 
would it not be a good thing to refrain from postulating it with- 
out cause? To do so appears to me mere wish-fulfilment. There 
is, of course, some purpose to be detected in the universe— 
namely, in human beings. I suggest that in the long run we 
shall do more good through cultivating and guiding this human 
purpose than through attempting to gain a little spiritual com- 
fort in the face of the bleak immensities of the stars by inventing 
a purpose in or beyond them, 

King’s College, W.C.2 JULIAN S. HUXLEY 
Because I venture to dream, like all souls not altogether wanting 
in a certain ardour of spirit, of a better world, the world of the 
good and just, Mr. Colvin, without any shadow of justification, 
exhorts me to establish it now ‘instead of postponing it to an 
uncertain future’. And when, pray, may I ask him, did I ever 
suggest postponement? I repeat that it is good to dream; it is 
even better to make our dreams come true, as assuredly they 
will if they are based upon realities and not illusions. Science 
is the product of the creative spirit of man, and it is only when 
it forgets its functions and relations to ultimate reality that it 
becomes an illusion, a highly dangerous one at that, indistin- 
guishable in essence from that dogmatic spirit against which 
Christ and all reformers have unceasingly striven. In so far as 
they claim supreme authority and jurisdiction over the free 
spirit of man, all partial manifestations of his nature, whether as 
science, politics, economics, or dogmatic religion, are pernicious 
illusions which lead only to the bottomless pit. The supreme 
problem of life is to discover the most effective means of 
realising our ideals in the world of experience—the ‘Web of 


. Thought and. Action’ series is one of many worthy attempts to 


find a solution, and we must not, and, indeed, dare not, rest from 
our efforts either in this generation or in all the generations of 
men yet to come, so tremendous is the challenge, so great is 
our destiny if we are ¢ worthy of it. ' 
Leeds G. I. PETTY 


Spiritualist Convictions 

In reply to C. W. M. Whitty, it is certainly true that ‘many 
writers suggest telepathy as an explanation of certain psychic 
phenomena’ of a mental type, but telepathy can never explain 
materialisation, apports, direct voice, levitations, etc. In a word, 
telepathy can be cited to explain a small section of psychic phen- 
omena, but even here one has to suppose that telepathy is 
unlimited in its range. 

As one who has regularly practised telepathy for thirty years, I 
assert.that telepathy is very limited in its range, and can oniy 
successfully operate between delicately attuned minds. The ex- 
periments of the Society for Psychical Research clearly establish 
that fact. It is easy for one who has no personal experience to 
suppose that telepathy is not restricted, but the fact is that tele. 


‘ pathy i ‘is: very limited. "Ee then there are certain erdeial cases. 


such as Bligh Bond’s ‘Gate of Remembrance’, the Chaffin Will. 
Case and many others described in Myer’s FTiman Personality — 


and the Proceedings of the S.P.R.-in which facts have been | 


revealed which were unknown to any living man and in which 
coincidence would have to cover hundreds of correct details, 


while the number of errors is negligible. When a little more 


practical work has been done in the investigation of telepathy. 
it will cease to play any substantial part in the attempt to ae 
eed phenomena. . 


Manchester Ernest W. Orn 


Safety on the Road . : 
Your correspondent Mr. Wiblin’s theory of walking eet motor 
driving may be, as he believes, sound in reasoning; I am:sure it 


is not sound in practice or evem reasonably complete-as theory. I 


cannot help wondering if Mr, Wiblin has. ever been for a walk: 
What precise advantage and. to whom,:he asks, is supposed to, 
accrue from this practice—referring to Mr. Kaye Don’s sugges- 
tion that pedestrians might profitably walk facing oncoming 
traffic. The answer is so plain that I must assume your corres- 
pondent to possess objections unknown to me in practice. It is 
clear to me that in this position the pedestrian cannot well be 
run down from behind. This is an advantage to the pedestrian. 
The pedestrian throughout Mr, Wiblin’s letter is apparently 
denied all power of thought for an emergency: in fact, when 
facing the traffic he has, says Mr. Wiblin, to diverge to his left 
(to avoid a collision) into the track of vehicles coming up behind 
him. If anyone is facing the traffic with the express purpose of 
avoiding these very vehicles in the rear, it is unlikely that he will 
do anything but step to the right however swift the crisis. 

I understand that we are not writing of town regulation, 
where, Isuppose, Mr, Wiblin must agree that the pedestrian can 
step up to a pavement. On the contrary, a marginless Devon- 
shire lane is presumed, barely wide enough for two vehicles 
abreast. I have scarcely ever seen a road, however narrow, which 
did not have some life-saving margin for pedestrians of ditch or 
bank or hedge or pond which could not and would not instinct- 
ively be gained, whatever the discomfort, in preference to step- 


- ping further into the road, where drivers will certainly swerve to 


-ayoid an accident if nothing is approaching in the opposite 


direction. But if Mr. Wiblin assumes a narrow Devonshire lane, 
let us assume, too, that the driver does not know it, and that he 
may therefore get himself into the familiar case of wishing to pull 
up and being unable to do so quickly enough. It.is then that the 
pedestrian walking on the left may be mown down unawares, 
and it is this fate we. can avoid by facing the traffic. I have more 
than once seen pedestrians overtaken with a lucky margin of 
inches, quite unaware, till surprised by the motor-car alongside, 
how narrowly they have escaped, when a motorist unable fully 
to control his car has had one hand engaged in braking, the other 
with the steering-wheel, and has consequently, or for some other 
reason, failed to sound his horn. Then there are those who have 
no horns, whose horns don’t work, or. who have horns but.do not 


-use them. All these may. be seen, It is a:delicate distinction, I 


think, that Mr. Wiblin makes in claiming a less fatal accident to 
the man knocked over from behind than in collision. 
Clifton ee + WENDH&M Gooppen 
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Preparing for Peace: = RL NE oie exe 


~ Surely the best answer to the: eohey of preparing FOr peace. by | 
preparations for war liés in the fact that fo individual nation _ 


can possibly hope to pile: up sufficient preparations to make 
her immune from a possible attack by an alliance of nations. 


To -cite an example, we might become superior in‘armaménts _ 


to either Germany or France, by pouring all our resources intd 
that unproductive channel, but it would be impossible ‘ for-us to- 


_ prepare successfully for a combined attack, Further, it is indis= 
_putable that armaments can only mean the possibility of: 


reprisals, which cannot -restore the dead or Tepes the damage — 
caused in the first onset.. : 
The very weakness of individual » prepntatione. however, 


lised nations of the world—i.e. the members of the League of > 
Nations, as a start—that any aggression should at once be-recog- 


mised, not as a private quarrel in which the others might, or 


might not, participate; but as a crime against the whole of 
humanity. which must be resisted by the entire world, in eco- 
nomics and by force if-need be. If such an agreement could be 
evolved, there is not a nation or combination of nations that 


would dare to take the step of aggression. aha 
London, Wa M. WAINWRIGHT 


_ That, however, is no reason why the odd 5 per cent. should — 


_ call it, for a house having a reduced amenity, otherwise he must 


should indicate the strength of an agreement between the civi- . i 


Modern hisic Sia z Shs 


Eee Stee 
Your. correspondent Mr. W.. R. F. ‘Avery, condemns himselé n 
out of his own mouth. The 95 per cent. of B.B.C. listeners, a 
whom he claims to represent, might well be termed ‘the general — 
public’, and it is a commonplace to say that the taste of the 
general public in all matters of art is years behind the times. = 


‘ 


not be allowed a proportionate percentage of modern music: if_ 
some of the others, like Mr. Avery, cannot tolerate it, they are _ 
not obliged to listen, and might at least refrain from doing a dis- _ 
service to the B.B.C. in attempting to counteract their enterprise 
by Press publicity, and to the rest of the public by confirming — 
their conservative convictions. It is precisely because Mr. 
Avery received such a thorough musical training in his youth 
that he is so strongly prejudiced against | the music of the pre- 
sent: Had -he been of the age he is now in Wagner’s day, -he 
would have been one of the ‘hissers off’. Untrained instinct, 
though it may have given birth to the folk-music which 
Mr. Avery likes, is useless for the appreciation of modern music, — 
just as it. would *be useless for the understanding of modern _ 
machinery. As.one who takes a lively interest in modern music 
in-general, I can assure Mr. Avery that it has more to offer than 


any classical, romantic or folk-music.  — - 


West Clandon - “Pom, W. Borer ; 
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Christopher Marlowe es 


Wired ed. Bridgewater (having apparently a’ ‘poor opinion of 
the evidence produced in J. H. Ingram’s Christopher Marlowe 
and his Associates). rebukes me for stating that Marlowe was 
educated at. Ganterbury and Cambridge. Ingram’s book, how- 


_ ever; Was published in 1904; since that date’:much’has-been dis- 


, 


covered. The documentary evidence for believing that Chris- 
topher Marlowe, son of the Canterbury shoemaker, was also 
the author of the Marlowe plays, is far stronger than Mr. 
Bridgewater supposes. I would commend him to Dr. F. S. 
Boas’ Christopher Marlowe and his Circle and Professor C. F. 
Tucker Brooke’s Life of- Marlowe, in his edition of Marlowe’s _ 


_ Dido. 


King’s College, W. C2 BPA Ca 5 Harrison 


_ Property and Prosperity 


(Continued from page 854) 3 
able value of the plot as a site for that house. Someone comes 
along and builds an office building near by; a second builds a 
skyscraper next door, largely destroying the amenity of the — 
house; then comes the taxing surveyor and reassesses the value. 
of the plot as a potential site for fifty sets of offices piled one on 
top of another. The owner if he still wishes to continue living i in 
the house must pay a fantastically high tax, or rate, as we should 


move and sell the plot to someone who will speouares in erecting 
the office building. ; 
Thus the form of local taxation adds coninu on to induce- _ 
‘ment and stimulates the sale of property to realise all potential 
values, thus adding to the volume of nominal values and increas- 
ing the danger of overbuilding. There is, however, another re- 
‘sult; the amount of revenue from the local tax or rate on land 
values goes up in times of boom; expenditure is liable to rise with 
the revenue; when the slump comes the values on which the 
‘taxes were levied prove to have been inflated; taxes based on 


= what are merely potential, not realised, values can no longer be 


paid, and the Local Authorities’ reyenue drops just when the call 
upon it for relief becomes unusually heavy. Hence it is that many — 
Local Authorities were thrown into financial difficulties, hun- 


~ dreds of schools had to be.closed, and many towns still cannot — 


‘meet the salaries of their staffs; moreover, the accumulated debt 
‘of a tax based on an. inflated potential value clings to the pro- — 
‘perty and becomes | a. Serious obstacle to realisation of assets and 
to recoverys.. 3. 3 

~ The theory ‘behind the taxation of potential land values, that 
t tends to force owners to put | Jand to the use for whichitis most 
- ‘valuable, assumes that the use which at the moment will com- — é 
‘mand the highest; price. is the best use. The two have in fact very = 
little relation; overctowding i is directly encouraged and the pre- a 
servation of open space in a town made well-nigh impossible. — 
Whatever may be said in favour of the fairness of a tax on va 
realised. increments, or on income from land—and there is much 
to be said for it—experience shows that the taxation of * potential ‘aa 
-values exerts some most injuacas influences in no way offset. by " 
any advantages. 1 - e 
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“The Maner of Amsterdam in Holand’ (1674) 


The Seaman as CArtist 


Barlow’s Journal. Transcribed by Basil Lubbock. Vol. I. 1659—1667. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 


THERE IS NOW ON EXHIBITION at Messrs. Bumpus, of 350 Oxford 
Street, the manuscript of one of the most fascinating sailors’ 
journals ever written, being the record of the sea career of 
Edward Barlow, of Prestwich, near Manchester, who for over 
forty years in the seventeenth century sailed all over the face of 
the globe in kings’ ships and East India and other merchant- 
men. Many sailors in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
kept journals of this sort; but (naturally) few have survived, and 
hardly another of the peculiar qualities of Barlow’s Fournal. This 
uneducated son of 

a poor husband- 

_man taught him- 

self not only to 

write but also to 
draw, and he left 
behind him nearly 

a quarter of a mil- 

lion words closely 
and beautifully 

written on thick 
handmade foolscap 
paper, and _illus- 

trated with 127 
coloured drawings 
and 55 pencil out- 
lines of coastlines. 
He never learnt to 
draw the human . 

figure, though he 
could make a good 

representation of a 
rhinoceros, a shark 
oz a flying fish. 

- But his chief glory 
as an illustrator is 
naturally his ships. 

Portrayedwithloy- _ 

_ ing care and meti-_ 

_culous ~ accuracy, . 

they show us the. 


SSS inte Lear a 


_ “The Maner of the frunt seaward and sitiuation of Fort Snt George, or otherwise called 
Maderass, as it lieth on the Cost of Cormandall’ 


teenth-century vessels with their complicated rigging and 
panoply of flags, at sea under all kinds of conditions, in storm 
and in calm, in the North Sea and in the Tropics, in battle as 
well as in trade. Every kind of ship, from first-rates to pinks and 
yachts, finds delineation in his Fournal. 

Barlow went to sea in the year after Oliver ‘Crumbwell’s’ (so 
spelt by Barlow) death, and his record stops with a description of 
the great storm of 1703: thus his experiences cover the whole of 
the period from the Commonwealth to Queen Anne. It is of 
special interest to 
compare Barlow’s 
views, from the 
seaman’s angle, of 
naval policy and 
Operations in 
Charles I’s_ day, 
with those of Pepys 
on the same topics 
from the adminis- 
trator’s angle. Bar- 
low had his full 
share of adventure 
and suffering. 
Hardly had he 
stepped on board 
ship for his first 
voyage before he 
was knocked down 
the forehold by a 
capstan and had 
his skull fractured. 
Then he was con- 
stantly cheated of 
money by those 
who employed 
him, though now 
and again he was 
able to come home 
and cut a fine 
figure for a few 
weeks before his 
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also of his pilat fish that goe alonge with him 


family. He took part in the great battles with the Dutch in 1665 
and 1666, suffered impressment, was marooned by a captain 
with whom he quarrelled, was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, 
captured by the Dutch, fought with the pirate Captain Kidd, 
and suffered almost every kind of trouble and accident that could 
befall a seaman in those days. Barlow was never tired of bewail- 
ing the hard lot of the sailor as contrasted with the luxurious life 
of the landlubber, and of reprobating the machinations of evil- 
minded politicians who mismanaged things at home for their 
own benefit while poor sailors were risking their lives abroad. 
“There are no men under the sun’, he writes, ‘that fare harder 
and get their living more hard and that are so abused on all sides 
as we poor seamen, without whom the land would soon be 
brought under subjection, for when once the naval forces are 
broken, England’s best walls are down. And soI could wish no 
young man to betake himself to this calling unless he had good 
friends to put him in place or supply his wants, for he shall find 


‘The Emblem of a REE: that was juice from Bangail in y 
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‘The True picture of A Shark the Most Ravnous fish that Swimes in the Sea and 


writ’. Yet throughout his story it is clear that 
Barlow loved the sea, could not stand life on 
land for more than a few weeks, and rejoiced 
in the opportunities that he had for seeing the 
world. ‘I think I was born under a three- 
penny planet’, he cries, ‘and as the old proverb 
is, ‘never to be worth one groat afore a beg- 
gar”; but my desire was, from my youth, to 
see strange countries‘ and fashions, and I 


prayer and patience are the best remedies 
against afflictions’. Indeed, few ordinary men 
of his period can have visited so many and so 
distant countries—India, China, Siam, the 
Malay Peninsula, the coasts of Africa, Brazil, 
South America and the West. Indies, and 
wherever he went he somehow contrived, 
under the difficult conditions of life below 
deck in those times, to make his sketches (of 
Madras, Plymouth, Barbados and almost 
every place of importance visited), always 
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‘The Emblem of his Majestey’s Shipp, the Yarmouth, which was in the 
year 1669’ 


with ships and boats in the offing. On one occasion when his 
ship was wrecked he managed to salve his precious manuscript 
at a sacrifice of all his other possessions. But after his death it 
disappeared until it was sold to the Earl of Hardwicke, probably 
by a Barlow descendant, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Basil Lubbock, who bought it some years ago, has 
transcribed the whole for publication, first in a small limited 
edition (now exhausted) and secondly in this two-volume stan- 
dard edition. But, since the coloured drawings lose something 
of their richness and quality in reproduction (although a gener- 
ous assortment of them is given in this edition), a pilgrimage to 
Bumpus’ to see the original while it is still on view is not to 
be missed. Not only historians, but everyone who loves the sea 
and the literature of sea adventure will find delight and profit 
therein. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen, who was responsible for most of the - 


arrangements in connection with the recent unveiling of the 
Adam Lindsay Gordon Memorial in Westminster Abbey (which 
we referred to in our editorial note on May 11) has produced a 
volume containing a short life of that writer and the best of his 
poems (Adam Lindsay Gordon, Hutchinson, 6s.). In it Gordon 
is hailed as the Burns and the Byron of Australia; and his 


reputation is helped by the omission of poems like “The Old : 
esting biographical information, including the fact that Gordon a 


was a brother-in-law. of Pope Pius X. 


must, with hunger and cold, pay for it, but 


a great deal more to his sorrow than I coat ey 
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introducing Ibn Sa’ud to a wider British public than could be 


_ expected to take the trouble to seek him out among the not too 


~ 


‘ 


easily digestible standard works on Arabia. He has chosen an 
admirable subject—a real hero if ever there was one—and 
he has adopted what I may perhaps be permitted to de- 
_ scribe as exactly the right attitude towards his idol. It is just 


a ” the attitude which needs to be put across the British public 


- 
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and, for its past sins I may add, the British Government. 


_ And Mr. Armstrong does succeed in doing that, at any 


rate with the public, in his curious filmy way—with just 
the briefest glimpses of the clay feet of human nature 
peeping out here and there amid the welter of woad and 
vestments with which he adorns his demi-god, to say nothing of 
the clatter and bustle through which the latter hammers his way 
to fame and fortune. Mr. Armstrong has produced a real thriller 
out of real life. 

The main features of the tale which Mr. Armstrong has to tell 
of the ‘Lord of Arabia’—an admirable title fully justified by the 
present (and future) circumstances of his subject—are of course 
well enough known, and it is to be noted against the author that 
his story is firmer and closer knit where he has authoritative 
works to fall back upon than when he is dealing with oral and 

‘journalistic accounts of the happenings of the last half-a-dozen 
years, which have not yet been written up as history. His claim 
to have used the standard accounts only after ‘careful collabora- 
tion, whenever possible, with persons present at the events 
described’ is a little disingenuous—perhaps one might call it a 
bit of harmless eyewash. And the same applies to his reference 

to his ‘visit to Arabia’, which might perhaps lead an uninformed 
reader to suppose that he had spent sufficient time in the coun- 
try to form independent judgments about persons and events. 
But these are minor blemishes in a work which does convey to 
the man in the street a very fair estimate of the man who is both 
the maker and the ruler of modern Arabia. ° 

Mr. Armstrong of course makes no pretence of writing for 
the expert and it is difficult to.class his work, which is neither 
history, fiction nor good belles lettres. Such phrases as “They 
demanded that he enforced all the Wahhabis-rules’ are of too 
frequent occurrence to allow of its inclusion in the last of these 
categories, while it is equally excluded from the. first by such 
lapses as ‘The English were advancing up the Euphrates river 
from success to success. They had taken’the town of Kut and 
chased the Turks helter-skelter in front of them’. These sen- 
tences are clumsily juxtaposed, but are open to more serious 
criticism when it is remembered that the ’Uqair treaty of 


z . 9 ee 
: Ibn Sa’ud 
Lord of Arabia. By H.C. Armstrong. Arthur Barker. 9s. 6d. 


__ MR. ARMSTRONG HAS RENDERED A CONSIDERABLE SERVICE by 


December, 1915, was signed.on the morrow of Ctesiphon and 
the eve of the disastrous battles of January, 1916, leading to the 
fall of Kut! Perhaps we may be on safe ground in. classing the 
work as popular biography in the modern impressionist style. 

With such a classification we cannot deal very severely with 
Mr. Armstrong’s continual disregard for the feelings of the 
expert, but it may not be out of place to catalogue a represen- 
tative series of errors with the general admission that they are of 
slight, if any, concern to the vast majority of the readers to 
whom he addresses himself. For instance Mr. Armstrong’s 
search for poetic ‘vindication of the gruesome details of the 
slaying of ’Ubaid ibn Rashid (page 72) leads him to postulate the 
motive of revenge for the previous slaying by ’Ubaid (pages 72 
and 23) of Ibn Sa’ud’s uncle Muhammad, who as a matter of 
fact died in his bed of natural causes, while the person slain at 
the time in question (not by *Ubaid but by Salim ibn Subhan 
the then Rashidian governor of Riyadh) was named Muhammad, 
it is true, but was the cousin and not uncle of Ibn Sa’ud. This is 
surely a case in which Mr. Armstrong’s declared passion for 
simplified names leads him into grave error. It is curious how- 
ever that, having-declared this passion on page ro (‘In this 
book I ‘have for each personality chosen one name and retained 
it throughout’) he proceeds on pages 13 and 14 to designate the 
founder of the Wahhabi creed in no fewer than four different 
ways—(1) Mohamed ibn Abdul Wahab, (2) Ibn Abdul 
Wahab, (3) the Abdul Wahab, and (4) Abdul Wahab. Again it 
would have been just as easy for Mr. Armstrong, and not in any 
way annoying to his readers, to give the unfortunate village of 
Tunaib its proper name instead of calling it Turaib. 

A few words on the subject of some curious little mannerisms 
that keep cropping up in this book. Mr. Armstrong con- 
tinually dots villages about the desert; on page 279, for instance, 
Dawish is ‘cut off from his wells and villages’, while the bare 
plain of Sibila also becomes-a village, and similar references to 
villages where there are none occur passim. Secondly Ibn 
Sa’ud is frequently shown as ‘detailing places in his camp’ to 
contingents of Badawin, etc., visiting him or coming to join his 
forces—it is a curious expression for which I can find no par- 
ticular meaning under Arab conditions. And thirdly the great 
man is far too often represented as roaring like a lion or bellow- 
ing like a bull of Bashan, while in twenty years I cannot ever 
remember to have heard him in either mood. Finally—and the 
only serious criticism I have to offer of a book admirably suited 
to its purpose—the descriptions of the Amir ’Abdullah of 
Trans-Jordan on pages 186 and 273 are neither courteous ‘nor 
true to life. H. St. J. PHILBY 


‘Prologue to the Command “Performance 


In response to several requests, we publish the Prologue written by John Drinkwater and broadcast by him from the Palladium 
on May 8 to a musical setting by Haydu Wood 


Tonight the Muse of Motley.takes the stage. 
Here are no high contentions to engage 

Your mind as in the top of Shakespeare’s verse; 
Nor shall the tongues of policy rehearse 

Their serious wit as in a Shavian theme; 

Here is no Warwick nor Athenian dream, 

Nor passion such as Forsyte’s maker spent 

‘To dramatise a social testament— 

Tonight upon our stage a laugh’s the thing 
Wherewith to take the fancy of a King. 


For love in laughing colours may be drest, 

And beauty be sometimes itself a jest, 

Fun goes with honour in the stage’s state, 

And this no less than that ‘legitimate’. 

When Thalia mapped her kingdom, she designed 
Pleasure for every province of the mind, 

And, when she crowned the Poets for their plays, 
Invited Folly, too, to wear the bays. 


‘ 


; Before the curtain rises, memory calls 


A moment back those Darlings of the Halls 


_ Who’ put the cap and bells of candour on, 
To entertain a generation gone. 3 
Grimaldi, Clown by Clown’s inheritance, 
The Great MacDermott and the Greater Vance; 
Fee «mee pea eiecumapecey aad, 
And Mari » immaculately rude; _ 
Chevalier with his Dear Old Dutch to thank; 
And Arthur Roberts waiting on the rank ; 


~~ Red-petticoated Lottie Collins, gay 


J 
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_ Go up go down ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay; 
a Deeb ens.sall in little, peerless droll. 
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An impudent purgation of the soul. 

And one who might, fastidiously fine, 

Still top the bill, if she should so design— 

Or still for us who took an evening off 

With Vesta Tilley’s Piccadilly Toff. 

All.these.and more may sit tonight with us, 

Happy to see their art still prosperous, 

And hear the latest idols of the town 

Bring down the house as once they brought it dowa, 


Tonight is our commission fancy-free 

To take a mark at every man’s degree, 

‘To fear no favour as we bear no spite, 

But kéep the ends of ridicule in sight, 
Which are to bring vainglory to the ground, 
And lop the rotten timber from the sound, 
Search out the humours of the state, and tell 
Mankind that who laughs at himself laughs well. 
And we in duty also shall present 

Such melodies of daily sentiment 

As once enriched the ballad-monger’s trade, 
Or took us when the barrel-organs played. 


The calling’s fine, but some fall by the way, 

And theirs the cause for whom tonight we pray— 

At a King’s royal summons—your consent 

Of mind and purse to ease their discontent. 

Tonight our King comes here, and comes the Queen, 
In double honour of our motley scene, 

And as they bring their bounty to our case, 

Making this night a festival of grace, 

So with their people may they find, as these, 

Some pleasure in our purposes to please. 


a warm welcome. But it is not only good: 


The Life of Miguel de Cervantes 
By Mariano Tomas. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


CERVANTES IS SO GREAT A FIGURE in the history of literature, so 
beloved for his creations, that a life of him that is neither 
pedantic nor too imaginative should be assured of a welcome. 
Senor Tomas tells us that that was the sort of life he aspired to 
write. He says: ‘This book of mine may be regarded as serving 
the purpose of a pitcher, thrust into the stream of his works. 
It tenders to your lips, thirsting for information about his life, 
the trickle which is all that one can offer to satisfy you’. It is 
an admirable intention, for much is obscure, many facts hidden 


that we would willingly know. Miguel de Cervantes is a tragic 


figure, misfortune dogged him throughout his life. Born in 1547 
he went to Italy in the train of an Italian ecclesiastic returning ~ 


there from a mission fulfilled in Spain. Shortly after arriving — 


he joined the Spanish troops that were engaged in the campaign: 
against the Turks and shared in the glory of the famous victory 
of Lepanto. There it was that he lost the use of his left hand. 

Returning to Spain he was captured by the corsairs. and held 
prisoner for five painful years at Algiers. Ransomed at last and 
back in Spain, he became a collector of taxes. Yet again he was 
to find himself in prison, this time for some irregularity i in the 
accounts for which he does not seem to. have been personally 
responsible. Poverty pursued him all his days. The first part of. 
El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijoto de la Mancha was printed in 
1605. Ten years later he was stimulated, in self-defence, to™ 
publish the second part. An unknown person who. called | 


himself Fernandez Avellaneda had ‘printed his own continua- ~ 


tion of part one. On the whole Senor Tomas has done satis- . 
factorily what he set-out to do and we get a vivid and picturesque . 


account of Cervantes. Of necessity there are certain reconstruc- . 


tions. As the author puts it, “Sometimes I have ventured to « 
delve into his thoughts, deducing them from the landscape 
which presented itself to his eyes, the bitterness which preyed 
upon ‘his heart, or the illumination which sprang to life in his 


mind and streamed on his pages. It may be no more daring to 


imagine a state of mind than to assert an unproven fact; but 
‘I do not think that I have strayed very far along this path, for 
very often, blinded-by the light to which it led;-I have not dared 


- to follow it at all’. The translation should have been better. It 


is hardly English to speak of ‘the passionate glance of puberty’s 
eyes’. 


monks, together with the carefree ease of the duke in the peace 
of his tunny-fishing, served the wits of Seville-as pedestals for 
the curvetting of their satiric muses’, may be possible in Spanish 


but is unsatisfactory in the translation. 


Liszt. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Faber. 15s: 


There are so few English books of any value on Liszt that: 
even if this one was only average good, it would still deserve 
it is excellent, 
packed with facts, ideas, and live evocatioris, scholarly in_an 


"easy, fluent way, lovingly written, fascinating, instructive, 


and stimulating. It has been remarked that Liszt was wholly 
human, but partly saint and partly mountebank as well as 


wholly an artist. Mr. Sitwell has solved, not only the problem — 


of keeping the balance even between the different components 
that must go to a biography of him—whereas so many bio- 
graphers have dealt too exclusively either with the serious 
aspects of his life or with the picturesque or frivolous—but the 
far more difficult one of doing justice both to his life and to his’ 
music, to which so few writers have done justice in any country. 
The keynote of the whole book is generosity, wise generosity: 
not only in the appreciation of Liszt’s output and qualities and 


services to art, but also in expenditure of labour and determina-. 


tion of scope. Mr. Sitwell has left no stone unturned in his desire 
to give a full picture of Liszt, to focus his music, and to show his’ 
radiating influence on art and artists. He has taken in a good 


many things which a less keen author might well have over- . 


looked or just mentioned by the way—given us, for instance, 
most useful and striking chapters on Berlioz and Paganini; 
suggested a much needed readjustment of values with regard to 


Richard Strauss (whose originality, he rightly points out, ‘con-. 


sisted solely in the greater violence with which he gave ex- 
pression to these voices of a generation earlier than his own’— 
the ‘voices’ being Liszt’s symphonic poems); and claimed recog- 
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The Listener’ Gi Book Chon” 


‘Unconsecrated saint’ presumably means uncanonised 
saint, and a sentence such as “This warlike accoutrement of. 


oN 


nition for Balakiref, whose music, he points out, is as little Sneehs D>: 
and as generally undervalued as Liszt’s own. It is characteristic 
that he should even have suggested that ‘when Balakiref’s music = 
is studied in its relation to Liszt’s, that of Liapunof should notte Jae 
be overlooked. , Paes, 
This is the kind of. thing that would have rejoiced Liszt’s 


‘own heart: for he was ever eager to serve the cause of other 


artists, even against his own interests as° composer. And so © 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Sitwell’s call for justice to Liszt will | 

serve its turn—e specially in this country, the last strong- - 
hold of that blind opposition to his music which his admirers 


have striven to overcome persistently, but without much : success _ 


so far. Maybe the time is near when biographers will no longer — 


have to record that whole generations of music-lovers and 


students may rise and. grow without ever having a ckaice to 
hear masterpieces such as ‘Christus’ » ‘Psalm XID, The Masses, -— 
the ‘Episodes of Lenau’s Faust’, or even: the ‘Faust’ and 
‘Dante’ symphonies and most of the tone poems—not to mention 
many piano pieces of rare interest and a few lovely songs . 
(including some to which Mr. Sitwell does not call attention— 
‘Uber allen Gipfeln’ and ‘Ich méchte hingeh’n’ for instance). 
It may be mentioned, en passant, that Mr. Sitwell is mistaken — 
in believing that the ‘Danse Macabre’ was not performed : 
until 1881. It was first given at the Hague in 1865, with Hans 
von Bulow at the piano and Verhulst conducting. It was given in 
Russia _ shortly: afterwards, and Mussorgsky remembered it 
when writing ‘A Night on the Bare Mountain’. Also, it:seems ~ 
as though a page or paragraph had dropped out of the description — 
of the ‘Dante’ symphony. As it stands (page 183), it conveys the + 
impression that the second movement consists of music (the 
‘Francesca and Paolo’ episode) which is, in fact, the middle ~ 
section of the first movement. And. what follows is rather | 
muddled. These small flaws may be corrected, and perhaps a ” 
paragraph or two on Liszt’s best songs added, in the next — 
edition. All Liszt’s admirers will be glad to have Mr. Sitwell’s 
freshness of outlook and live romprrhentien app use to the 
songs too. 

A few words from his summing-up ‘may be quoted: 


The art of Liszt has so many different facets, and is so immense inj 
scope, that it can hardly fail to appeal, in. some form, to every shade | 3 
of taste, if only it is allowed the chance. The era of his revival may be . 
more near than is-suspected. Meanwhile, he has at least a safe and 
firm position—even now when his credentials are hardly examined. - 
His place is among the very greatest names in music, and any investi- _ 
gation into his forgotten works only serves to accentuate his fare. ) j2 = 


Reading and Discrimination. By Denys Thompson 
Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d._ : 
Mr, Thompson has here attempted the outline of a new method | 


of English teaching in the schools. Two things, he believes, 
are necessary—a defence against environment (meaning Press, 


- cinema, advertisement) and the development of a critical ap- | 


proach to all reading matter. The former has already been dealt 
with in his Culture and Environment, written in collaboration x 
with Mr. F. R. Leavis, so that he is here able to confine himself’ 
to literature. Mr. Thompson, who is himself a schoolmaster, « 
tells us that his book is based upon work with a fifth form. This 
means that he considers it possible to develop objective critical 
perceptions in a boy between 15 and 17, by teaching him to use. 
what Mr. Eliot ‘has called ‘the tools of the critic: analysis and , 
comparison’. Mr. Thompson has adapted for his purpose the 
téchnique of analysis used by Mr. I. A. Richards in his Practical 
Criticism. He juxtaposes passages of writing, on roughly similar. 
themes, carefully obscuring the names of their authors, and then. 
invites a judgment between them. There are 68 sets of compari-_ 
sons and they are designed for varying purposes—to ‘enforce the 
difference between poetry written from an inner necessity atid’: sae 
poetry which is ‘worked-up feeling’, between the precise and = 
the wordy, the sentimental and the true, the rhythmical and the “hs 
jogging. Newspaper leaders are used and passages from fifth. ‘HR 
rate novelists, for Mr. Thompson believes with William Blake 3 oe 
that ‘No man can embrace True Art, until he has Explor’d and E 
cast out False Art’. The book is a striking challenge to the=_ 
accepted method of teaching English, and, because it represents a 
a ose step forward, it raises further serious considerations.; 4 
Can taste in literature be taught to schoolboys? Mr. Thompe oe: 
son ignores the relation which must exist, for the growing boy, ent 
between literature and the problems of his adolescence. Yet one 
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own book 


On Our Way 


. one cannot lay down the book.’ Daily 
Telegraph. ‘ The reader who has been confused by the 
many conflicting reports of what is happening in America 


will welcome this straightforward account. Students of - 


politics everywhere will be grateful to Mr. Roosevelt.’ 


The Times. 76 


| Liszt. 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


“ He shows us a figure comparable to Byron.’ The Times. 
“A perfect subject for Mr. Sitwell’s pen.’ Observer. 
“ He must be congratulated.’ Times Literary Supplement. 

“Thoroughly enjoyable.’ News-Chr onicle. With 16 illus- 
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The Eccentric Life of 
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EDITH OLIVIER 


Miss Olivier has found a subject after her own heart in the 
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My Scotiand 
WILLIAM POWER 
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cannot escape the ok of Mr. Benson’s account of the part 
pla yed by literature in school life, which he gives in David 


the joys of cricket and the owning of a “stag-beetle become 
_ dreamily associated with the lines of Keats—‘Charm2d magic 
E. casements, opening on the foam’, etc. Keats’ poetry becomes 
part of his consciousness. It does not have a separate existence of 
__ its own and is therefore, for him, beyond criticism. Early literary 
_ enthusiasms are almost all of this sort, so that the question arises 
___ whether it is possible or even profitable to regard literature 
merely as the efficient use of language. Mr. Thompson seeks to 
_ €rect canons of good taste, probably more difficult a task in 
English than in any other. literature. But once these canons 
become clear, the clever boy could use them as a special kind of 
literary trick. He could, by applying his canons, decide which 


ae 


nearer a true appreciation of the best. The capacity to recognise 

good manners from bad does not make a gentleman, though it 

bs frequently makes a snob. Such canons suggest a too mechanical 
view of literature. Finally; would Mr. Thompson’ s method lead 
to an improved use of words in the boy’s own writing, for that is 
surely an important aspect of any literary education? Certainly 
it would make him self-conscious and careful in his use of 
words—but at a very early age. Discipline in writing is much to 

_ be desired, but there must first be something there to discipline. 
One of the chief difficulties of composition for a child—accord- 

_ ing to Tolstoy—is ‘so to manage that while thinking and writing 
at one and the same time, the one operation shall not hamper the 
other’. Too great a self-consciousness about writing might 
inhibit the thought seeking expression. 

These criticisms are not aimed to destroy the value of Mr. 
Thompson’s book—which is decidedly an advance on previous 
English teaching—but to suggest where his method may need 
further development or modification. 
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The Behaviour of Animals. © By E. S. Russell 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


Animal behaviour is frequently studied in laboratories where the 
environment is unnatural and the tests applied highly artificial. 
This book provides an admirable corrective. Here the emphasis 
is laid on behaviour in relation to the natural history: of the 
animal. Dr. Russell begins by telling us the correct way to 
approach this study. We must ever keep in mind certain simple 
questions, such as: What is the animal trying to do? To what 
end are its actions leading? In what goal will they find ultimate 
fulfilment? These may seem most obvious questions; yet the 
fact is that experimenters have built far-reaching theories with- 
out apparently ever having asked them or thought them worthy 
of consideration. 

Great stress is laid, and rightly laid, on the relation of the 
animal’s behaviour to the special niche which it occupies in the 
world. The animal and its niche make one equilibrated whole, 
and its behaviour always bears some relation to that whole. 
Take the animal out of its niche, and its behaviour will never 
be normal behaviour until it’again gets back into that niche. 
Thus the study of behaviour under laboratory conditions must 
‘always have an element of abnormality in it. True, it may be of 
value. But the element of abnormality must never be forgotten. 
Unless our knowledge of the normal life is complete—that is, 
a knowledge of the animal in all its relations to its particular 
niche—we cannot hope to interpret in an intelligible manner 
its behaviour under experimental conditions. The author 

_ rejects the view—and we emphatically agree with him—that 
the animal is a mere bundle of mechanisms which respond to 

-__ external stimuli. To speak of animals exhibiting chemotropism, 
__-stereotropism, phototropism and so on may supply useful 
information. But it is idle to regard such statements as giving 
ie ‘any real interpretation of the behaviour. Such explanations 
make the animal a mere automaton. Its behaviour becomes 
‘decided solely by the stimuli that impinge on it. It takes no 
‘account of the needs of the animal, never asks the fundamental 

| questions, What is it aiming at? What is its goal? Dr. Russell 
makes it perfectly clear that what decides behaviour is the 
-_animal’s needs. The animal is striving to satisfy some need and 
its behaviour is based on that striving. We must try to look 
_ inside the animal and not merely at the outside if we are to gain 
any clear understanding. Instinctive behaviour is carefully 
3 - dealt with. The author shows that it is a goal-seeking activity, 
: aot iti is peculiarly rigid in character, yet at times illuminated by 
shes of intelligence. He makes it clear that instinctive and 
ligent Lgretie 3 are not two raeparate and distinct entities. 


THE LISTENER 


Bice. In David’s mind, the pleasures:of a summer-afternoon, : 


was the better of two pieces of poetry, without being a whit. 


893 
There are no hard and fast distinctions in nature. All instinct 
has embodied in it glimmerings of intelligence; and all intelli- 
gence-has a solid background of instinct. 

We have laid stress on the author’s principles, for they are 
principles that are often neglected. But what will no doubt 
interest the general reader are the numerous examples of all 
kinds of behaviour which he has used for purposes of illustra- 
tion. These will delight the lover of nature. He has made the 
whole discussion simple and straightforward. To the student 
about to begin this study or the many people who are interested 
in what animals do and desirous to understand why they do it, 
we strongly recommend the book as a thoroughly reliable 
guide. And should they wish to carry their studies further they 


will find an ample list of references to other and more elaborate 
treatises. 


God and the World through Christian Eyes. Second 
Series. Edited by L. Hodgson. S.C.M. 4s. 


The publication of the second volume of the broadcast series 
‘God and the World through Christian Eyes’, makes it possible 
to appreciate at something like its true value the contribution 
which the B.B.C. has made, by this experiment, to the cause of 
religious education in the true sense of the words. It also makes 
it possible to form a judgment on the plan of the whole under- 
taking, and the extent to which it has achieved the purpose 
which it set out to fulfil. To set forth Christianity as a way of 
thought and a way of life in twenty-four lectures, each delivered 
by a different speaker, is a task of obvious difficulty: and there is 
little ground for wonder or complaint if here and there in the 
completed structure there appears a trace of imperfect adjust- 
ment or overlapping. One suspects, for instance, that Dr. Baillie 
and Canon Bezzant may have found themselves a shade ill- 
suited by the place given to them in the scheme: and one is 
tempted to wish that Canon Bezzant and Fr. Martindale had 
been allowed to change places, in order that the latter might 
have had the opportunity of developing those philosophical 
grounds for the indestructibility of the spiritual principle in 
human nature, which he tells us that in his present paper he has 
‘no call to discuss’. Taking them as a whole the twelve addresses 
in this second series set an exceedingly high standard. Per~ 
sonally we should feel inclined to single out for special appro- 
bation the three essays on Morality, Civilisation and The Social 
Order, by Dr. Webb, Mr. Dawson and Fr. Thornton, and to 
couple with them Dr. Kirk’s concluding essay on “The Vision 
of God’. Taken together these four provide a quite admirable 
commentary on the true relation of the mystical to the moral 
element in Christianity. It would be impossible to suggest a 
more tonic remedy for the introversion of much devotional life 
at the present time than Dr. Kirk’s concluding pages on the 
‘practical’ test by which true Christianity judges the reality of 
all worship. 


James Silk Buckingham. By Ralph E. Turner 
Williams and Norgate. 21s. 


Buckingham deserves that his life should be written, though 
perhaps hardly at the length (over 450 pages) of this volume. 
There has lately demised, after a hundred years of existence, a 
well-known Indian newspaper, the Englishman; and this paper 
commenced life under the less well-known name of Fohn Bull in 
the East, which made itself notorious by attacking Buckingham, 


‘who, in the twenties of the nineteenth century, was trying to 


establish the rights of a free Press in India, in a paper of which he 
was the proprietor and editor, The Calcutta Journal. Bucking- 
ham took advantage of a liberalising of the Indian Press laws in’ 
1819, by the Marquis of Hastings, to found this journal, whose 
columns he opened to mild criticism of the East India Com- 
pany’s administration and officials. Consequently he made for 
himself bitter enemies, who took advantage of his slightest errors 


‘to press the Governor-General to abrogate the Press privileges, 
‘and to withdraw Buckingham’s licence. In the end (1823) The 
‘Calcutta Journal was suppressed, and Buckingham deported 


from India, thereby losing a property which brought him in a 
handsome £8,000 a year. Prior to his Indian career, Bucking- 


‘ham had spent a youth of adventure, partly at sea, partly in 


travel in the Near East. He returned to England after his de~ 


_portation from India a man of some reputation in progressive 
circles, which he strengthened by establishing the Oriental 
‘Herald, the first paper for readers in England to concer itself 
‘with Eastern affairs. For several years he carried on a crusade 
‘against the East-India Company, to try.to secure restitution for 


eee his Indian losses; but the great bureaucracy, secure in its mono- — 
. _ poly, fended off most of his attacks with ease. At last Buckingham - 
' took to politics, and entered Parliament as member for Sheffield _ 


- at the first election under the Reform Act. Here he found him- 


self one of a miscellaneous group of Radicals and Liberals, 
strong in numbers but disunited in policy. Buckingham’s views. 


were those of an advanced Liberal; many of them were sensible 
and became generally accepted later on—but at the time he 
seemed to be something of a crank, spreading his energies over 


innumerable ‘good causes’, always brilliant, but rarely decisive in - 


action. Reform of Indian government, abolition of abuses in the 
navy and merchant marine, temperance reform and teetotalism, 
town planning, state provision of education, redistribution of 
wealth through graduated direct taxation—these were but a few 
of the causes championed by Buckingham, in the intervals when: 
he was not occupied with pressing for the redress of his own 
, wrongs. But his Parliamentary career was not a success, and, 
growing disillusioned with politics, he resigned his seat in 1837. 
Thereafter he took to itinerant lecturing in America and else-. 
where (including speaking for the Anti Corn Law League), and 
to work for the Temperance Movement, till his death in 1855. 
The most important phase of his career was undoubtedly that 
_ which took place in India, of which Mr. Turner’s account is very 
valuable. The discomfort and unhealthiness of life in India for 
Europeans in the 1820’s must be borne in mind as one of the 
factors making for the retrograde harshness and jealousy with 
which Buckingham was treated. Later, as a ‘Liberal Reformer’, 
Buckingham was, like hundreds of others of his day, a believer 
in progress, in a beneficent application of scientific discoveries 
and ideas, and in mutual aid to soften the struggle for existence. 
Mr. Turner has portrayed him as an interesting, rather than an 
inspiring, figure—a typical idealist of the nineteenth century. 


The Royal Air Force. By se A. O. Pollard 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


Considering the huge difficulty of the task ariderfaken, Captain 


Pollard has done very well indeed. Although not a history in the 
Jarger acceptance of the term, inasmuch as it refrains from all 


criticism of policy or discussion of personalities, content to_ 


accept the bare established facts, it can truthfully be said to 
supply a want. It gives, in other words, a bald outline of the 
progress of military aeronautics in this country from the first 
_ slight pre-War vestiges to the present day. In such a book it is 
only natural that the doings in the air from 1914-18 should 
occupy 2 large part, and this in fact constitutes the chief 
interest of the history. A record of the history of the War in the 
air is inseparable from a relation of the sequence of events on 
the ground, so that the memory is refreshed, by reading this, 


as to the whole series of operations on all fronts. A main fault, - 


perhaps, lies in the goody-goody way in which the author puts 

it all down. It reads a little like a bed-time story. Nothing 
' which might arouse ideas or harsh feelings finds a place in the 
record. For instance, General’ Trenchard’s policy of an offensive 


over the.enemy’s lines is recorded as if it were an inspiration. 


from above instead of a hotly disputed quéstion, as it still is. 
yen the official history is open to doubt whether that policy, 
five times more costly than that pursued by the Germans, with 
a casualty roll ruling as high at times as 900 per cent. per annum, 


‘was entirely justified. It is a book which will certainly fill a- 


want, but it will be far from satisfying to the reader who cares 
to think as he goes along. Probably the War-is still too recent 
for any author to try to popularise one phase of it in the manner, 
broadly speaking, of a ‘Child’s Guide to Knowledge’. 


> Work and Wealth in a Modern Port 
By P. Ford. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


There is definitely a place for economic surveys of this kind. 


They have value in the present, for if legislation is to be effec- 
tive in guiding the forces and the pace of change, it must be 
based on something more than bare statistics. They have value 
for the historian in the future, too, as those of us know who have 
worked through books as various as, say, Lady Bell’s At The 
Works, which described Middlesbrough a generation ago, and 
-Booth’s multi-volumed Survey of London. Dr. Ford’s study 
_ was designed, he tells us, as a contribution to our knowledge of 
poverty, its incidence and causes, but his conception of his 
. theme was never narrow, His book includes brief but adequate 
accounts of the history, population and industries of South- 


- that term to be altogether appropriate. That, however, isaterm- | 


ment of the poor PE the city. The term ‘economic geta is ina 
sense a misnomer for a book of this kind. It tells too little of the 
whole social and economic structure and its consequential be- 
haviour—and culture-patterns;, for it is too exclusively concern- 

ed with the economic circumstances of the depressed classes for - 
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inological criticism and no more. What Dr. Ford gives us is a 
scientific and therefore a valuable analysis of the poverty of 
Southampton. The actual and potential poverty of the city are. 
measured; the various elements in the real incomes of the poor 
are examined; the depressed classes, unemployed, under-em- 
ployed, mentally deficient and dependants upon poor relief, are_ 
carefully exposed; housing and crime are analysed. One learns 

from Dr. Ford’s pages how the age-composition of the city has 

changed and how its occupational range has been modified since 
the docks and foreshore passed (not without protest) from public | 
to private control. Two of the three main. occupations for men 

in Southampton are subject to wide seasonal fluctuations and at 
there are relatively few industrial occupations open to women as ~ ¥ 
compared with other ports. The result is seen in the poverty- 
figures which, unemotionally “stated in these sobering pages, 
make a gloomy commentary on. twentieth-century. industrial- = 
ism. Dr. Ford’s book is excellent both in its substance and as an 
example of method. To read it is to reflect how little we know 
about the quality of life in our great urban centres. If Dr. Ford 
would add to this economic survey an examination of the cul- 2 
tural life of Southampton, he would undertake an invaluable 5 
pioneer_work. We want to know not only the material basis of 
the lives of the poor but their spiritual quality. Admirable and 
disciplined as Dr. Ford’s book is, it would be even more illum= 
inating if his statistical skeleton were clothed with flesh and <o 
blood. fs 
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Modern Knowledge and Old Beliefs ‘a 
By Vivian Phelips. Watts. 2s.6d5 2 
Reflections on the End of an Eta . 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribners. 10s. 6d. 


These two books, the first by an Englishman and the second bi 
an American, are well worth reading together. The American’ S; 
-although rather wearying by reason of a wordy style, repays ae 
careful study. His analysis of the forces effective in the modern & 
world is more penetrating and the judgment sounder. In com- — 
parison, ‘Mr. Phelips is shallow. He lives in a universe of ideas 
which is slowly dying. The belief in the power of rational 
thought to stem the world’s anarchy can hardly survive the 
present happenings in Europe and America, Hence his crusadé | 
against religious beliefs is misdirected. He would be better 
employed in attacking the ‘illusion-crammed ethical utopianism’ | 
of many social reformers, so aptly illustrated in his own com- — 
mendation of the platitude uttered by Dr. Dollfuss before the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1933: ‘Not, indeed, by 
fratricidal strife, but by co-operation can nations solve the great 
problems of our era’, The recent ‘fratricidal strife’ in Vienna i isa 
grim refutation of this facile optimism. 
The American writer has no such illusions. His chapter on ; 
“The Wise Men and the Mighty Men’ should be read by, all =) 
social idealists who pin their faith to ‘the redemptive power’ of 
good advice. Mr, Niebuhr attributes their ineffectiveness toa _ 
defective estimate of human nature. Due allowance is not made 4 
for the power of evil, especially in the collective selfishness of 
man. ‘The world of politics remains “a world of sin”. Not because . 2 
any given political strategy is inadequate, but because there isis { 
no perfect restraint, either moral or social, for egoistic impulse, ee 
particularly not for the corporate egoism of social groups.’ Mr. 
Niebuhr believes we are at the end of the era of capitalism, a 
Fascism cannot stop the development. It can only make the ya 
transition violent. But when the new structure has arisen ‘ina 
social system which provides some basic justice compatible with © é 
the necessities of a technical age’ (mass-pr ion to | ; 
implies mass-consumption) the perennial problems of humanity 
will emerge once more, “There will be unjust men in this new 
_ society; and good men will feel that they are not as just as they - 
ought to be .... The perils of nature and the inhumanities of 
man will continue to take their toll of human life’. Then re 
‘will be recognised no longer as ‘dope’ but as possessing 
redemptive force capable of dealing with the a of evil wi 
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man’s social life exhibits. A a proyeas 


